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ABSTRACT 

Personnel enrolled in the course Rural Organization 
and Development at New Mexico State University made an active study 
o£ the rural communii:y of Hatch, New Mexico. The results of the study 
were included in this report, along with some sociological concepts 
and considerat:lon8 which may be of use to those in agricultural and 
extension education. A total of JOI interviews were conducted to 
gather information in the areas of churches, schools, business, 
agriculture, and civic organizations* Major findings of the study 
%0ere that many people in the various churches were not ready for 
federation of churches even though membership and finances were 
problems, that communication between the school system and the 
community appeared to be an important problem, that many purchasers, 
felt that they should patronize local merchants, that labor and water 
problems were the most frequently cited agricultural problems, and 
that 40X of the interviewees were not aiirare of activities being 
conducted by civic organizations. Copies of the interview schedules 
used are appended to the report. - (PS) 
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* * * FOREWORD * * * 



Never before has the agricultural leader been confronted with more 
^an^es t-han at the present time* Even his own role and professional prep- 
aratlon reveal a continual need for adjustment, re-leamlng and evaluation 
of his effectiveness* Additionally, his clientele have been forced to acccmmo- 
date changes enacted by an Increasing technology In agriculture* 

Modem»day life Is characterized by a high degree of social Interaction 
which l8 ever developing at a rapid pace* This Interaction Implies a greater 
degree of organization and a complexity of interaction patterns between groups 
and Individuals* Comminlcatlon, transportation and education are destroying 
cultural Islands which have heretofore flourished* Even In the multl«>cultural 
complex which prevails In New Mexico, norms are changing; objectives and out- 
look on life are being altered; and one could say with some degree of certainty 
that new societies are emerging* 

A knowledge of community concepts and a realization of how communities 
function In reality Is a must for the professional leader In the realm of ag- 
ricultural and extension education* The leader In agricultural education tra- 
ditionally has been concerned with a focus upon the community as a unit for 
analysis, although It imist be conceded that In most Instances this focus has 
been cursory In nature and often lacking In systematic organization and ob- 
jectivity* The leader In agricultural extension education has planned programs 
which have Involved- a nuinber of neighborhoods, communities and even cities* 
The development of a mobile and cosmopolite cltlzenery has made It difficult 
for either leader to fociis entirely upon hiqipenlng within a given cooDunlty, 
for both are Increasingly concerned with a larger spectrum of society* Yet, 
neither can afford to Ignore the structure and dynamics of the individual com- 
munity* Furthermore^ agricultural extension leaders are becoming more cogni- 
zant of a need to better understand comnunltles in order that they may organ- 
ize and coordinate county level programs which will have the approval and 
support of all communities within their counties)* Correspondingly, school 
consolidations frequently enconpass two or more communities, and thus the con- 
cern of the leader in the agricultural education is broadened considerably* 

It was with these considerations in mind that personnel enrolled in the 
^"^^^ Rural Organizatio n and Development embarked upon an active studjr of a 
rural community* The results of the study are included within this report, 
together with some sociological concepts and consider at imis which we hope may 
be of some help to those in agricultural and extension education* 
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SOME RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 

7=^ ■ 

It Is obvious that rural-urban differences are becoming less 
evident. Nevertheless, differences do prevail and ^re likely to 
continue to prevail for some time. Carl Taylor, a veil known 
rural sociologist, once told members of his graduate class, **As 
long as the production of agricultural crops and animals cannot 
he completely automated, there will continue to be rural -urban 
differences.**^ 

Perhaps vast distances and reduced opportunities for interaction 
in areas of sparsely settled New Mexico make ours a state with greater 
rural-urban differences than are to be found in other regions or states. 
From a review of appropriate literature it would seem that the following 
differences still prevail in varying degrees between rural and urban 
populations. 



THE FAMILY 



The family represents the smallest social group. The rural 
family, like other rural social systems, is slower to change than its 
urban counterpart, even though it is now becoming more like the urban 
family.^ Some changes and differences in the rural family appear to 
include the following; 

1* Rural families are larger than urban, although the 
trend is toward smaller families. No longer is the 
large family an asset to the farmer. 

2. Rural families have more of a tendency to be father- 
centered oV patarchial in decisions made. However, the 
trend is toward an equalitarian family vith the husband, 
wife and family entering into a democratic decision- 
making process. 

3. The rural family is losing many of its former functions 
in education, recreation, religion and other social 
functions. Transportation now makes it no longer 
necessary for members of a rural family to depend 

upon one another for recreation and entertaimnent. 
The average family spends less than an hour together 
daily. 3 

4. Families purchase more of what thby consume. 



^From the Notes of J. D. MeComas. 

^B. M. Rogers, fi9gigl Ch ange in Bural Society. Mew Tocfc: Appleton- 
Century Crofts, Inc., 1960, p. 15. 

hbld. p. 167 
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5. Rural as well as urban families face the conflicts 
bet^en ^he older values of thrift, savings, self* 
denial and new values liq>lled In Installment buying.^ 

6. Divorce rates are lover In rural than urban areas* 
However, both rural and urban divorce rates haves 
Increased markedly within recent years 

7. Rural family Income Is lower than urban family Income. 

8. The level of education Is lower than In urban areas. 
This difference Is presently about one grade level and 
has not been appreciably altered within the last 
decade . 



THE SCHOOL 

The rural school and chruch formerly occupied f«.ical points of 
Interests around which all social activities evolved. Both, as of 
late, have lost in their importance in this respect. Rural schools 
have generally attracted teachers with less formal preparation 
than have urban schools. There is also a higher rate of teacher 
turnover in rural schools caused by problems in securing desirable 
housing^ proximity to business centers, absence of social activities, 
and perhaps insecurity of positions within the small school. 
Additionally, salaries have generally been lower, change has been 
less marked and the teacher freqMently finds himself teaching in 
fields ^ich he has little preparation. Too, married teachers with 
children consider the school system with more deliberation when 
they are enrolling their own children. 

While it is not likely to be as true as in former years, local 
rural school boards have been reluctant to leave administrative 
decisions to the superintendent. For example, many rural boards 
still insist upon personally interviewing every prospective teacher. 
Patrons In a small comnunity are also much more likely to bypass 
the superintendent and go directly to the board of education with 
petty problems. There is a tendency of rural schools to consolidate, 
but geographic isolation in New Mexico makes this an iiqiossibility 
for many rural schools throughout the state. 



^A. R. Mangiis and J» B. Mitchell, 'What Has Technology Done to Farm 
Famlll#a," Better Farming Metboda M aK^*^**^- October, 1962. 

Sibid . 



BUSINESS 



Grocery and other stores are fast disappearing from the American 
rural scene. Competition is being experienced from large urban 
supermarkets which afford advantages in volume buying and sales 9 
selection, and convenience. The latter usually provide merchandise 
at a lover cost to the consumer. Transportation and frequently 
full or part-time employment by one or more members of the rural 
family conmutinff daily to an urban locality are factors which are 
contributing to the demise of rural businesses. The lower volume 
of business upon the part of rural drug stores , restaurants and 
other services will present an omni-present challenge for each to 
remain in business. 



THE CHDRCH 

The rural Protestant church, formerly built for the convenience 
of its membership who either rode on horse back or in buggies, now 
finds itself with decreasing membership, financial deficits, and 
a minister with less formal education who often has no seminary 
training. Larger farms and ranches. with fewer people in a given 
community Is a factor which will make it increasingly difficult 
for the small rural church to survive. Frer^aently, sentiment of 
older rural patrons is a sufficient deterrent to prevent consoli- 
dation with another church of the same destination, or federation' 
with a church of .closely related dogma. Rural people generally 
place a higher value upon the chuxch than do urban people^. 
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im COHMUNITY 
SOME CONCEPTS AND CafSIDERATIONS 



The social purpoc^ i^r function of the study 
of che community ultijutely is to uoderstand 
YiCM it behaves, how it can be changed to solve 
huican problems (wittiout creating loore problems), 
and to fxumish people information leading to 
some control < f the cotmnunity process and change 
for their welfare and happiness.^ 

The term community imparts different meanitngs, depending upon 
the frame of reference atid w'ho is using it. Rogers^ has defined 
community as a locality group which contains the major social insti- 
tutions. Loomis and Beegle^ have stated this more clearly by defi- 
ning the community as a social system encompassing a territorial 
unit within whichvimembers carry on most of their day to day acti- 
vities necessary in meeting common needs. Bertrand has stated 
that the community has the presence of ties or bonds which hold a 
group of spatially related people together and that relationship 
is characterized by interaction among its inhabitants. 

Other definitions are available, however, it seems that it 
could be sutomarized. that a community is characterized by: (a) a 
limited geo:{raphic boundry, (b) a number of major social insti- 
tutions stich as schools, churches, and businesses, (c) a group 
showing a social structure and observing certain n^rms; and (d) 
extensive interaction among groups and individuals. 

Communit y Organization and Development 

In certain fields such as social welfare, 
recreation education and others, where there . 
is a direct concern for the establistment 
of some form of comminity action to improve 
or change existing conditions, the term 
**community organization** Is used to desig- 
nate the action program. " 



Tiowery Nelson* C. E. Ramsey and Coolie Vemer, Community Struc - 
ture and Change, New York; The MacMillan Company, 1960, pp. 1&2. 

^Rogers, Social Change in Rural Society , op. cit. , p. 132. 
g 

Charles Loomis and Allen-Beegle, Rural Sociolo gy, the Strategy 
of Change, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1957, p.22. 

^Alvin Bertrand, Rural Su^iologv , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958,p. 13. 

^^elson, et^ al. ; op. cit. , p. 29. 
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This particular kind of organleatlon Indicates that some kind of 
conmunlty arrangement Is devoted to one aspect of conmunlty life. In 
other Instances me find an over-all commmlty council devoted to the 
entire coBBMmlty's development, "to Its original sense, conmunlty 
organization is used by soclologltts to identify the viqr in which the 
cooBunity is organised to carry on its functions and activities rather 
than some eonunlty action program," Por the agricultural leader, 
both concepts are loportant. First, he must know what makes the 
conanmity "tick** and secondly, he must know how to help the community 
plan a program for inprovenent. This is revealed in the definition 
of connunity development; the process involving an action nroaram 
i nvol ved in educating coimBanity menbers to take deliberate action f o r 
conmunlty change, the nature of which is determinBd by them in terns" 
of their own value systems .** While the malor focus of the Batch 
Valley Study concerned connunit?/ organisation, some attempt will be 
made later In this report to indicate possible means of implementing 
a progran of conmunlty development, 

Drablck has tbly presented the position that the agricultural 
leader cannot be solely concerned with only prod ;ction agriculture 
or agricultural business la a commity. He statedj 

It is unreallstie to believe that the program of Voca- 
tional Agriculture is related only to the directly and 
obviously agr£cultural aspects o£ tbe eoononity. tode- 
pendenee of the £arm from the non-fan elements of the 
coononley is not a fact today, if indeed it was ever a 
description of reality. Culturally, the farm element of 
society is closely Identif id>le with the non-farm ele- 
nent as nsasured by both tangible and iatanglble indices. 
Further, these two eleannts are so intordependent as to 
have lost most o£ their singularly Identifiable character- 
istfbs. As a result, a study of the eoamnlty which is 
to have value for Vocational Agriculture onst include 
elements of the eommity irtiidi are not strictly agri- 
cultural. Itase are toe elements irtiieh have been labeled 
as "social"." 

While Oribicik was fbeoslng his article to toose in aericultural 
education, it Is easy to see that the considerations which he pre- 
sento ace efoslly applieslle to agricultural extension education. 



^ as t sa fts Drtfbidct "Study the Whole Community - Thsre is Hore than 
Meets tbe Bye," Aarienlturel Bduestien Mettssioe . June 1963, pp. 253-254 
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WOCTMI 

Mbzns are defined by Bertrand^^ ae required or acceptable be- 
havior In a given situation. Loomis and Beegle'-^ call them the 
rules guiding standards which prescribe what is socially accept- 
able or unacceptable. Whether written or unwritten, they are con- 
Aidered to be the "rules of the gaaeP*. Ntoms have an important 
bearing i^on connunlty leadership and development as will be 
discussed iBore specifically later. 

A violation of group norms can result in serious censure as 
in "shunning!' practiced by the Amish, to less serious censure 
resulting in loss of prestige or esteem. Norms are important 
controls in both public and private life of the agricultural 
leader, and to those exercising influence at the community level. 

pAftti«»m the Community 

Communities (though sometines difficult to delimit) do exist 
and may be identified in a nuniber of metyB, One procedure is to 
ask a nuoiber of people living within a geographic area to Indl- 
a >Mp where they believe the 'boundties to be. The most 
eomnon boundries identified would be considered as the commun- 
ity. Xtty people living in a coii«nlty night be asked to indi- 
cate where the ceanunity boundry is on the basis of social inter- 
action. Still another procedurm might be that of studying the 
cemnunit^y whldi would include the total area served by the eom- 
oiunity's public schools. This letter procedure was used in the 
Batch Valley Study, as the puibllc schools were one focal point 
of the study. 

Traditional and Madera CcMmmiti— 

Anmnalysis of a eonnnity conceraing its response to change 
is estrenely relevant. A traditional cemnmity mty be considered 
^ ^ ^lMng«> and in feet, frequently resists it. 

Such commities are ebaraeterlacd by using decisions on past 
Actions and in light of eommonity customs and traditions. Such 
eoBBuhitles are usually charactmvised by very little mobiUty of 
populetion, especially iiavard ■oM.lit^r. Furthermore, such con- 

«n usually not too eeaplex in their Mcial organisation. 
Factors which may contribute to -« traditional oommoBlty's equili- 
brium artt: (a) a number of retirmd dtlsens, (b) relatlvmly low 
l«vel of laeoms, (c) little mobiUty into the cemMmity, (d) rela- 
tively le# level of fdxaal education, u»A (e) ethnic cultural 
pAtterns and/or religious ideologies. 



^^rtand, eit,. p. 13 
^^MmU and Beegle, or. cifc., p^. 4 
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A modern community is one which Is somewhat complex in social 
structure, has been subjected to almost constant change, and an 
increased technology; has experienced both inward and outward move- 
ment of its population; and bases its decisions upon rationality 
rather than traditions. Factors which contribute to the composition 
of a modem community are almost inverse to those comprising the 
traditional community. 

Power and Authority 

SSSISL ^8 the capacity to carry out by whatever means » a desired 
course of action despite resistance of others and regardless of 
their needs. Rogers has defined power as the degree to which an 
individual can influence or control the actions of others. 
Hunter has defined power as the acts of men going about the business 
of moving other men to act in relation to themselves or in relation 
to organic or inorganic things. 

18 

Authority is institutionalized power* This involves group 
consensus as to whom shall exercise power, how it shall be used, 
and for what purpose. Power is never the sole basis of exchange 
within a group though it may be between groups. 

Community Leaders 

Those individuals who influence the decisions of social systems 
within a community may be said to be community leaders. Other terms 
such as "opinioit leaders**,^' 'Hnfluentials**,^^ and "pace setters" 
have been used by sociologists. Dimensions of community leadership 
have been defined as; (a) institutional leadership, (b) situational 
leadership, (c) dictatorial leadership, and (d) creative leadership. 
Leadership may be appointive, self- constituted or group selected. 
Generally two types of leadership - formal and informal - are impor** 
tant in community life. 



^^ogars. Social Change in Rural Society, op. cit., p. 99. 

17pioyd Banter, Community Pcsrer Structure 2 A Study of Decision 
Makera^ Chapel Hill: Uiiiyeraity of North Carolina Press, 1953, p. 3. 

^^Ohio State Ihiiyerslty, Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology Htmeograph^ (undated and un-numbered) 

^^Bverett M. Rogers, The Diffusion of Trnioyationa. New York: The 
Free Press of Gleneoe, 1962« 

^^H^rbert Llonbarger, The Adentien of ideas and Practices. Ames: 
The Iowa State Preaa, I960, 

^^Amter, op. dt., p« 24, 
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In large conmunltles and even in some smaller ones, the formal 
or elected leaders are frequently not the most influential and may 
not be the real pover holders as has been revealed by Hunter. In 
an Ohio study similar to the one now being reported » the mayor of 
a rural community was not named as an opinion leader by a single 
member of the community! 

It should also be emphasised that one who is an opinion leader 
in one social system of the community (church) may not be an opinion 
leader in another (school). However , there is much more likelihood 
of opinion leadership overlapping in a number of social systems irlthln 
a smaller conounity than is true for larger ones. 

Hunter described the attributes of leaders when he stated: 

In the description of individual leaders » it should 
he borne in ndnd that most of the leaders are per- 

sons of power status ^ they are persons of 

dominance 9 prestige and influence. They are^ in 
part^ the decision-makers for the total community. 
They are able to enforce their decisions by 
persuasion^ coercion and if necessary ^ by force. 
Because of 2hese Oirtments of compulsion^ pover- 
wielding is often ^ hidden process. 

Leaders (both formal and infoxnal) in a traditional community 
are forced hy community norms to he traditional and they onsst covt 
form totte nsoxms more than anyone else.^^ This statement is 
supported hy a Kentucky study conducted by Harsh and Coleman which 
reveiled that the more modem comamnity permitted the leaders in 
its community to deviate sore frooi its norms than was true for a 
traditional community studied.^^ Thus, in a modem coonnnity a 
leader ia much more likely to be permitted latitude in religion^ be 
mm innovative^ and interact with a nwber of outsiders who reside 
in other communities » or be a non-conformist in a nuober of other 
ways. In ausDsry^ it nsgr be said that a sKidsm ccnaunity is much 
more permleaive in the kind of behavior which its leadem may 
exhibit. 

Identifying Leadem 

Rogem cites three wajor methods of measuring or identifying 
leademhip. These thme wain methods am: 

1. Sociottotric . This method consists of asking gro^ msnbem 



Kelson^ at. al^^ o^. cit. . p. 184 

Begem, The Difftg iinii <i# T^> nowationSa op. cit.^ pp. 62-75 
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to whom they go for advice and Infotmation concerning an aspect of 
a social Institution within a connunlty. It may be In terns of 
politics, agriculture 9 church, school, or other social systems 
within the conminity, 

2. Key Informants , Key people In a conmunlty may be asked 
to designate who the leaders of the community are. This method 

Is tfjDe and cost-saving. A careful selection of these Individuals 
should be made If this procedure Is utilized. Persons selected 
should know the comsnmlty well. One shortcoming of this procedure 
Is that persons selected as key Informant may be of a different 
social status from the majority of the community and nay not see 
the community as the masses see it. 

3. SelfOeslttnatlng , This may be determined by asking the 
respondent a number of questions to determine the degree to which 
he perceives himself to be an opinion leader. This method depends 
i^on'tha abllltyof the respondent to project an accurate self- 
Image 

The sociometrift method was the one selected for use by .those 
persons conducting the Hatch Valley Coonunity Study. 

SatlMlY ] 

I 

It has not been iapossiblo here to present all facets of com- | 
munity structure and action which need to be understood by the a ^ 
agricultural leader who Is concerned with the coonunity as a unit j 
of social analysis. Rather, a few selected concepts and deflnl- j 
tions have been presanted idiich we hope will be useful In inter* \ 
prating the results of the Hatch Valley Study with a greater degree ) 
of insight and understanding, | 

For a more comprehensive study of the organisation and function ] 
of community, it is suggested that the references cited herein be j 
reviewed in their entirety. 

* 

Specific social systems found within tibe Hatch Valley Conmunlty I 
are discussed in some detail within the designated areas which fol* 
low« 



24 

fteeeri^ The Diffsmion of Innovations ^ op. cit., pp. 228*229 
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INSIDE THE HATCH VALLEY 
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THE HISTORY OP B&TCH, NEW MEXICO 
As compiled by Mrs. L. Clapp* 



About I88O9 the Santa Fe Railway Con^any conpleted its road 
be^een Rineon and Deming, and a flag station was located on a 
siding at the present location of Hatch, the name given it by the 
railroad company. 

I have always understood that this name was that of a Regular 
Army officer and an early day Iqdian fighter in this region of the 
Southwest. 

At that thme the settlements near were Colorado, now called 
Rodey, to the southeast and Satna Barbara, Old Fort Thorn, about 
three miles north-west of the present village of Santa Teresa 
(Placitas). The people were almost entirely native Mexicans and 
lived by farming and stock raising. In Colorado were the Lynch 
Brothers, with large holdings in range cattle, a mercantile busi- 
neaa and the Colorado Post Office was in their store. Later in 
1881 or 1882, Adolph Jacoby established a mercantile business 
there. 

My first sight of the Rio Grande was in the spring of 1883, 
I came with Mr. Clapp and some friends from Lake Valley on pleasure 
and business bent. Ve camped near the old settlement of Santa 
Barbara. 

By 1884, an occasional American had bought or homes teaded 
land and settled in the Valley, and that fall, we, the Clapps, 
bought and homesteaded land, a part of wliich is now the Armstrong 
home, between Batch and Salem* Mr. Clapp started farming in 1885 
under the Santa Barbara Coonnnity Aceqola, and then in the early 
aummer, the Rio Otande got on one of Ita periodical raovagea and 
swept all before it. Both the Colorado and Santa Barbara ditch 
heada ware waahad out. The Colorado people took out a new head 
Icnrer down and aa their landa were lower they were not so badly 
damaged. At that time all ditch work waa done by hand with 
apadea. The Santa Barbara folks, after leaving two new ditch 
heada washed out, they had* to abandon and finally Join the Colo- 
rado cooBUttity and together tfiay maintained one irrigation ditch. 
During the summer of 1886, all but one house of the old Santa 
Barbara, that was on exttm liigh ground, was destroyed by the 
eroalve action of the Bia Oranda, and the farm landa were all in 
the river bade, the people moved to the hilts of irtiat is now thi! 
village of Santa TWesa and Joined with the Colorado ooamonity In 



* Copied ftom the Hatch ttapor tar''. Vol. 17, Wo. 28, July 18, 1940 
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the Daln£<;naiice of one Irrigation ditch. 

The floods liavlng destroyed their hone and l«nd, the Clapps 
were ohllgated to leave the vicinity. 

The first real start of Hatch was an adobe building erected 
by a man named Huntington, employed by the Santa Fe Railroad Co. , 
as watchman at the bridge across the Rio Orande two miles east 
of Hatch. Mr. Huntington got the Batch Post Office established, 
and he was postmaster and the railroad conpany stopped the trains 
at his place which, by the way, is the very site where the Clapp 
residence now is. Thus, was established the location of the rail- 
road station grounds of Batch. Later, Mr. Buntlngton abandoned 
the station and William Palmer took over the Post Office and rail- 
road and the Express Company's business. Be aftenrards lold to 
Price and Watty and they established a mercantile buslne«i8 and 
built a flour mill, and by that tlae the railroad company was sel- 
ling tickets. 

In the winter of 1891 and 1692, we, the Clapps, moved bare and 
bought a partnership with the Prices and after a time bought them 
out and continued ■erehandlslng, milling, and handled the railroad 
and Bxpress Company's business until they pnt a regular agent here 
and built yards for cattle and shemp shippii^. 

Ro further effdrts were made to promote Batch until 1911, when 
Mr. Clapp surveyed and laid off the Batch fsownalte, afterwards 
known as 'X;iapp Sobdivlsion*'. At the time the general opinion was 
that the main trading point would b« at Rineon and the idea that 
there could ever be a town of Batch was not generally entertained, 
and was even subject to eoasider«bU ridicule, and for several 
years only three loea were sold in the townsite. 

The first new buUdiag on the townsite was used as a saloon 

for a tim, but it did net pay and was abandoned and the bnildli« 
was next used by elm Utk of Batch. 

In 1912 our hoae and alll burned and we continued in the 
mercantile bosiness accost the track lAare the Myers Compaay is 
now located. 

Batch stew, and we had a batik, the Oantsr School BoUdioB to 
accomodate the growing aeeda. A cwcreatioBal hall owned hy a club 
where we danced and held aeetlnga of varleao kinds, the l|piacopal 
Church proaoted by Pteaehar Lewis mod built kgr hU ef ftorta amd 
priiMte aohoeriptiom; a good dr«v store, iea ctsas and soft drii^c 
ptrlor, a boarding house and vtciows otiisr hrjsimts entatptiaes, 
and tha tmm gtm «p to sod thtomn Btorld War X and still tofosed 
td step until the suMtt of 1921 en Aflgmt 17th, t«tatt a cloudburst 
off to the m»t flooded the toim, md mmtf hoiidi^ went down 
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except two •hacks, the Central School Building and th« boxcar 
house which was serving as a railway station, the former station 
having burned. 

The question then arose what to do. Should the town be rebuilt 
on the sane site or abandoned? The owners o£ the bank concluded 
not to stay and oMived to Lea CruceS. But aost of the business finns 
had faith or could not get away and reoained to rebuild. 

Thus Hatch was reborn and from that day until the present time 
Hatch has had a practically uninterrupted period of growth and 
prosperity. 

The limits of this brief history will not perrit a detailed 
account of this growth and X can only attcaipt to touch on a few of 
the hlghll^ts. 

Xn anticipation of the need of a larger town than Clapp'a Sub- 
divialon, the Weiler Addition was laid off, adjoinii« Batch on the 
Heat, early in 1921, and in 1927, we incorporated Cfw Village of 
Batch. 

s 

Aanng the main contribotlng caoaea of thia growth and prosper- 
ity was the construction of the Elephant Botte Irrigation System 
and drainage. 

Xn the devalopaene of a new conmity aoeh of the aeceaaory 
capital must, of necessity, cam from outaide sooreca. In the 
building of Batch we nay raCer to Mr. B. L. Bitney, Oeaeral Itaaager 
of tha Btfers Coi^aay, the Ball Brothara and their aaaocUtaa aa 
finaaelal pioaeera in foridLahlng the capital for their large «tr- 
cantile hotinaae and tha eataihlistaeBt of the first Vatioaal Bank 
of Batch. Tha confidence In tha fotota of Batch, ttea exMhited 
by these sueeesafal husioeaa aan has been a large influence in 
thia growth, and pcovad that tha vialen and fidlth of the erigiaal 
prowter of Batch, B». t. Clapp, waa not an Idle draan. 

Withoat proteetlMi ttm tha d a auacti v floods Cocnerly caused ' 
by the overflew of tha Bio CTrande and fron the Santa Itaesa and 
Spriag Canyon attoyM, ao a^batantitt grawtH eovld Be axpeetad. 
Thia protaetlon la now asaavad by tte eoaatcaetloa of tha Bla^haat 
Sstts and Oiballa Baw in tha Bio Otande and the canaltwctan of 

river tm la pcagfMt, maA the varieua fwotaetiva wocha of Um 
Sou Co uaat s aU en iatvlaa aoB othtr Biiiiiimi ■gantlsi, oa tte 
hanisaULi of both tiM Saaca tMreta aad Bjpctat C— jaaa, math a i; 
. with tte aen cc a ta das la fprfat Caayon Attofo taeently eeivlatad 
and dadieatad witB apfrwiirtMS eeMniaa at «Bidl naca praaant tha 
^emmat of tha ttata, JMa B. Bllaa, and Oni^i sisnaa J. J. Baiyaai, 
hotB eg whan made apaachsi. 
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In Che nineCMo y««rs followlag the destruction of the town hy 
the Santd Ttteee Arroyo flood, Hetch hes step by step, grown to its 
present proportions, vfaich include two asreantile stores; the First 
Mationsl Bark, the Valley Pecking Coapeny, with two well equipped' . , 
canneries; a wholesale grocery; a newspsper, the Batch Reporter; e 
Theatre of fire proof construction and seating capacity of around 
four hundred; tbs headquarters office, wstcrial .yards and shops 
of the Kedaaatioc Bureau; the lunlMr yard of Robert Porter & Sons, 
with a very conplete stock of building Mterial and hardware; a 
cotton gin; a will to process Bentonite, a clay product ained 
near here; a will to crush and ship a natiwe paint product; Vbole- 
aale distributing stations for the Continental, Standard and 
Texaco Oil Coapenies; sgeacies for the distribution of the Perd, 
Chevrolet and Plyaouth cars; the Mesilla Valley Blcctric Cempaxtf, 
wliich furnishes a reliable supply of electric energy at very 
reaaonable rates. He have esmicipal water works, a Butane Gas 
•ytm end arrengewmts have been aade to finsnc^n a sewer systcw. 

The Masons have boiiijh:t the old Center Sdwol Building and 
tomed it into a Ledge Ball and Chapter Bona for the Order of the 
Bee tern Star, and we have organised an Asaesibly of Bainbow for Oiifls. 

The needs of the town in other lines are filled By various 
tatail stares, garages, boardiag tonaes aad testauraats, caap grouads, 
drug stores, and foeUities fdr miiag the reeds of the lusamity. 
Bdoeatlonal facilities are aodem, well eqvi#pod erade SdMol, . 
Mrvlng not only the town. Bat tte entice School Matriet Mo. tl. 
B^ls frai oetttde points h»U% brought itt bf a free bus aystea 
«Bd the mgh Sehsel servli« the five mttlmtn districts of Bone 
Ana Ooottty. The hdlldiflga and nulpaiiit of these cao scboels 
c e pc e s e at aa iavestMnt of iboat fl2S,00O. Sis Protestaat choreh 
orgaaitaeftoaa, tteee aaiatsislag fwatots, aad alao one CathoUc 
CBmeh with hvildiags loeatad at May. 

Bstcli 1mm a partieeUrly advMtagseoa lacatiea for the fol- 
UmU% r aaaes i t ABoot eig^ ailes south of SiteB, the Mley narrowe 
aad lor asvwrail allea cBm U m ^irlealcaral lasd and is thus cat 
«ff firoa the «Mllta fillay aad tfea eouaty seat at las Ckaees, with 
thta tasttte, that the reUiHoaaMt Betvasa the cao loealities, 
aatA asl the e austj east, ts pollrieal racBer then nun I si. 

■tar tka lovtr aal of eta iccl«stable lasd, aad the istcB falley 
fcoper, ti« Saau W Ballnay tesvss the naiay aatil it u i u a tc ts 
vttb tte »aisg aad f Uv«r Citp at tlseoa. fMa tlsra ttfts Brsaeli 
rwaa w astsriy m tnm t ta Mlay aad latara apa B . t. MgBaaj 85 at 
lBtttA« tl» g* ttlgBi^p SS ia da aafa roata flsnSi aad Soaf% teai tte 
etty of n taia, daa s gB tte fttlay «f tte Bio Braaii aal tte City 
afM h i j ^ g a i i| se,j6» tte C dic rafo Mas a a tte tenB> tt ategic of 

a spa t tolly to tte heavy «Bate*nr«tel^la*UMS iSE^Lat'eni 
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into the Vallmy largely by rail. 

Thua, Hatch at this crossroad^ la the natural gatevay to a 
region extending to Hot Springe (Tnsth or Conaequencea, alnce 
1950) and Elephant Butte on the north, and from the aunmit of the 
Caballo mountaina on the eaat to the Black Range, the Continental 
Divide, on the weeft. A region of natural reaourcea, conaiating 
of fldning, atock raiaing and fiahing and acquatic aporta at 
Elephant Butte, aupplemented by a flah hatchery, and now ve have 
the Caballo Lake at the dam and big game in the Mountaina • 

Hoir to look into the future it vould aecm that without un* 
foreaeen or unpredictable calamity, the outlook for the future 
. of Batch ia indeed a briglit one. 



INSIDE THE HATCH VALLEY 
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THE SAMPLE FOR THE STUDY 



U* S« Government topographical naps, supplemented by a number of 
observations, were used to obtain what was felt to be a somei^t repre- 
sentative sample of the Hatch Valley Community. It was decided that the 
total area serviced by the Hatch Valley Schools should constitute the 
population to be sampled. This area Included the Village of Hatch and 
the neighborhoods of Salem, Garfield, Rodey, Placltas, and Rlncon. 
(See figures I, U, and III In the APPENDIX) 

Since the village of Hatch e^lblted a regular street arrangement, 
residences were counted on a north-south axis which included the largest 
nuinber of residences available for sampling. Each Interviewer was assigned 
one long or two short streets. 

To complete the goal of 12 to 14 Interviews per Interviewer, all 
residences in outlying neighborhoods were counted (from the topographical 
map) and divided among the eight class members. Rodey and Placltas were 
primarily Spanish-speaking neighborhoods and therefor« appropriately ex- 
perienced persons assigned to lnC<i«Yiew in these neighborhoods. 

Within the village of Hatch and In most of the outlying areas, 
S'?!S7^r*'* '^'^ • direction and route of travel drawn , on an in- 

dividual map. The boundaries of each interviewer's area corresponded 
with main roads or other features easily recognlced as limiting points, 
in Hatch, interviewers were required to stop at the first residence on 
their left, traveling in a northerly direction, and Interview at each 
fourth house to the left up one side of the street and down the other, 
returning to the starting point. Since some residences on cross streets 
^^^^'^ buildings indicated on the map were business es- 

tablishasnts, this tended to equate Batch Village interviews with the 
me-ln-flve ratio established for th« neighborhoods. Interviewers 
followed the mapped routes in their assigned neighborhoods, stopping 
at every fifth residence, regardless of its position ea one or the 
other side of the road. 

•"Trial runs" were conducted in class prior to obtaining the first 
interviews so that a uniform interviewing procedure would be observed 
by all interviewers. A letter of introduction was placed in the hands 
of each interviewer. This letter is to be found in the Appendix of the 
f!?? • if«l«ase wss prepared by the IMSV 

Agricultural mfonnation Of £ice steting that the study would be con- 
ducted. This articU appeared in the local paper and publicised the 
I m p en d in g study throughout the Batch Valley. 

A total of 101 Interviews wu conducted by the eight interviewers. 
KespoBdents for the most part were vty cooperative. Six refitsals were 
experienced during the Intsrviewlng pniod. All of the 101 interviews 
«ar« collected dorlAg a tbrsm-day period. 
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GENERAL IMFQRMMnON CONCERNIKG BMCH INTERVIEWEES 
TABLE I. Mmm STATUS 

Status o£ Interviewees Number 



Married 93 

Single 1 

Widowed (3 widows and 3 widowers) 6 

Separated 1 

Total TJST 



TABLE II. ESTIMATED AGES OF 
INTBRVIEHEBS 



Bstlaiated Age HUinber 

tinder 35 years o£ age 16 

35 to 49 31 

50 to 6^ 33 
65 and over 21 

Total TST 



TABU ni. TBABS OF BDDCATIOR 

OF urmvnw BES 



2-11 B«8. 13«15 BS-BA Graduate 

years Dtplona years Degree Work Diakpown Average 

Men 56 15 6 9 5 9 10,2 ♦ 

Wonen 44 30 6 7 1 7 10,6 * 

* Kw lii d l n g unknoMD eategoxy 

The total noaber of children In the one hundred families lAterview^ «as 
313, The sverage nnber of children per faaUy wns found to be 3,1 with 
a range in mober fccoi tero to ten. Of the total 313 ehiUren. 145 ««re 
presently living «t hcne. The average inelier of diitdten Uvii« at boett 
during the tim o£ the study was 1,4 per findly. 
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The average length o£ time interviewees had lived in the Hatch School 
Community was 22 years, with a range of 4 months to 71 years. Twenty-six 
o£ the families Interviewed had lived in the community for less than 10 
yeais* 

TABUS IV. FIACE OF RESIDENCE 



Residences Polled Nuinber 




XftBIB V, ONNERSHIP-RENTAL 

sums 



Owned-Rented Nuinber 



78 
17 
6* 

Total 101 



Owned 

Rented 

Other 



* Some homes were parsonages, while others were owned by other members 
of the family and no rent was charged. 

One rancher interviewed had a ranch of 3,000 acres. This acreage 
skewed the total and averages somewhat. Thirty-seven owned a total of 
5,216 acres for an average o£ 141.9, while discounting the one rancher 
a total of 2,216 acres for an average of 59.9 acres would reveal a much 
more accurate picture. A total of 873 acres was rented by 10 of the 
respondents for an average of 87.3 for these ten. 
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TABLE VX 



OCCUPATIONS OF INTERVIEWEES 



Husbands Wives 



Number Occupation Number Occupation 



25 


Faruers 


79 


Housewives 


5 


Teachers 






1 


Secondary School 


6 


Teachers (1 In Canutlllo) 




Principal 


1 


Secretary to Supt. of 


4 


Clergy 




Schools 


1 


Bank President 


2 


Storekeepers 


1 


Ass'latant Hanager, Bank 


2 


Office Women 




. Storekeepers 


1 


Librarian 




Grocery Storiss (one at 


1 


Radio Operator 




Rodey) 


1 


Insurance Saleswoman 


1 


Continental Oil Wholesale 


1 


Gin Shipping Clerk 


1 


Enco Agent Dealer 


1 


El Paso Electric Co. 


1 


•:C8r Dealer 


1 


Alterations 


1 


Iiumber Yard Manager 




• 


1 


Bookkeeper 


1 


Retired 


1 


Insurance Salesnan 






1 


Fanners * Market Clerk 


1 


Welfare 




Mechanics (one works at 








Las Cruces) 






1 


Cotton Ginner 






1 


Painter & Carpenter 






1 


Justice of the Peace & 








Driver Improvement Offi- 








cer 








Bi raso electric Co* 






3 


Santa Fe Railway 






1 


Serviceman - El Paso 








Natural Gaji; Co. 








Owns School Busses & 








Well Drilling Rig 








Poultry Ranchman 








Rancher 








State Highway Dept. 








Demlng 








Wateir Master 








Bureau of Reclamation 








Bureau of Reclamation 








Employee 








Ditch Riders 








Boundary Commission 








SCS 








White Sands 






20 


Retired : 






3 


Unemployed 







INSIDE THE HATCH VALLEY 
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B. CHURCHES . — Dorman Brookey & Geri Saunders 
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INIRODUCIION 

The small churches in rural America (resulting 
from low population density) » sectarianism in 
Protestant groups, and the original tendency 
for rural churches to be established in neigh- 
borhood comunities, have led to poor staffing, 
and poor services. The churches in the Cotton 
Belt and Rang^'livestock Areas are particularly 
small* The largest rural churches are in the 
Dairy ^eas» 

Denominations vary greatly as to their degree 
of rurality. In general, the Baptist and Me- 
thodist churches as well as certain Lutheran 
synods are largely rural churches. The Roman 
Catholic Church and Jewish congregations are 
highly urban. Thus, the non-Protestont bodies . 
are largely urban. Less than 20 per cent of 
the Roman Catholic membership are found in 
rural areas. 25 



Throughout the United States, along with other chaoges affecting 
rural life, the rural church is also undergoing change. A rural 
church may be defined as a church or fellowship of believers with 
rural people among its membership. 26 Such a church may or may not 
be located in the open countryside. A church has less organised com* 
petition in rural areas dian in urban purees. 

Rural churches vary widely in site, but a large nusiber of them 
are small. According to an Indiana surv^, only oae church in six 
had more than 200 meid>er8.27 one church in five had less than 50 
members. 

Transportation modes have brought about one of the big changes 
in the rural churdi. At one time, churches were built to be reached 
in a horse«dravn wa8;on or carriage. Today, one observer estimates 
that 20,000 rural churches closed their doors permanently between 1930 
and 1955.28 

Urban churches, with more menibers, more monqr and better leader- 
ship draw the young married and single people avay from rural churches 



25 



Loomls and Be^le, o£. cit;, 221 



2^ Everett M. Rogers, Social Change in Rural Society (New York: 
AppletonrCentury-Crofts, Inc.), p. 210 

27 TU4A w:: oii 
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leaving them with an older^ less active meinbershlp. Mai^ times the 
older element la reluctant to change or consolidate churches for sen* 
tlmental values attached to one small church. 

It would appear that there will gradually have to be an adjust- 
ment and willingness to face the problem of the presence of too many 
small churches by rural citizens. 

This section of the Comminlty Report will concern the church 
portion of the over-all stu^ made In the Hatch Community. Hatch Is 
a rural community located In the Rio Grande Vall^ of northern Dona 
Ana County. The population In the community Is estimated at more 
than 2000» with half being of Spanish-American descent. 

CHURCH BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

It was found that there were 17 different churches representing 
ten different faiths. Eight of these churches were located In the 
Village of Hatcht three churches In Garf leld^ two In Salem, two In 
Rlncon and one each In Rod^ and Placltas. 

The largest membership was found to be of the Catholic faith. 
There were 1060 members In the Hatch Parish. This membership was be- 
ing served by one priest with additional churches In Placltas ^ Rod^, 
Rlncon and Salem* The Catholic Church at Garfield Is In another 
parish. 

Of the Protestant churches in the Hatch Community, the First 
Baptist Church (Hatch) » including the Spanish Hlsslpn, had a member- 
ship of 263. St. John's Methodist was the second largest church in 
the conmanity with a membership of 230. For conqparative purposes, 
membership found in some of the other churches was as follows: Salem 
Baptist Chureh 90, Church of God 55 , Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
D«y Saints 43 9 and th4 Hatch Church of Christ 41. 

According to Frotjastapt ministers interviewed » regular church 
attendance ivas a problem ip all churches. An example which relates 
to all the Frotestmt (B^urches in the area may be shcim through one 
of the larger Protestant Churches in Hatch. This church has a member- 
ship of more than 200^ with an average attendance of 65 members. 

The prieat of the Hatch Parish^ stated that 70 per cent of the 
Catholic membership attended regularly; therefore^ attendance was not 
given as one of the main problems of the church. Other problems of 
the churches in the Hatch Comnunity will be discussed in the findings 
of the study conducted. 



2* Ibid., p. 214 
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Protestant churches within the Village o£ Hatch h»d an active 
Ministerial Alliance which met once each month* Officers Included ^ 
the chairman and a secretary* Activities conducted through this 
organisation Include a Thanksgiving Union Service^ food baskets to 
the needy at Chrlstman and an Easter Sunrise Service* 

Churches were apparently congenial with each other In the area. 
Two exanples may seem to affirm this statement* ^Irst, In August, 
the Baptist minister filled the pulpit at the Methodist Church while 
the Methodist minister was on vacation* Secondly, Protestant re- 
vivals are never scheduled so as to conflict, since th^ are usually 
attended by members of various congregations* During Interviews 
with ndnlsters, one could tell there was respect for churches of 
other faiths In the comounlQr* 

A consolidated Catholic Church was In the process of being con- 
structed In Hatch to serve Hatch, PUcltas, tLodty snd Salem. Upon 
con^letlon the Catholic Churches In Rodey, Salem and Placltas were 
to be closed* The Hatch Parish would then have two churches, the new 
one In Hatch and the present one In Rlncon* The consolidated Cath- - 
ollc Church will be discussed further In the findings of the study. 

Findings 

Twelve different faiths were represented In the 101 Interviews 
conducted for the stu^* Six of those Interviewed were non-conmiltted 
to a religious faith or church. Of the twelve different faiths re- 
presented, ten had churches In the Hatch Comnunlt^* The remaining 
two were In Las Gruces and El Paso, Texas* Serventy-seven of the 101 
Interviewed represented six churches In the Hatch Comnunlty* 
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TABU VII 

DISTRIBUTION OP RBSPOMDENIS BY GHDRCH PRBPEREMCB 



Church 


Nuniber Intervievad 


Catholic 


33 


Hethodiat 


18 


Church of Christ 


7 


Salem Baptist Church 


7 


Episcopal 


7 


First Baptist Church 


6 


Church of God 


4 


Assembly of God 


4 


Church of Christ, Garfield 


2 


Mormon Church 


1 


Pentecostal 


I 


Spanish Christian Church 


1 


Attending church in; 




Las Cruces 


2 


El Paso 


1 


Truth or Consequences 


1 


Non^conmltted 


6 



!• Church Leadership 

Respondents were asked to nsme the persons th^ considered to be 
the three most outstanding leaders in their church* Findings from 
this question were categorised Iqr church* The two major churches » ac- 
cording to nuniber of interviews will be discussed in this paper* 

Of the thirtythree respondents of Catholic faith, twentyone 
gave names of people thsy considered as the most outstandiiog church 
leaders* 

. Catholic respondents named a total of fourteen different persons 
as leaders* When the priest was asted to nams the three mpst Impor-- 
tant leaders in the Hatch Pariah, he named those which were later 
named by interviw^ pwiah members* This would seem to indicate that 
Isyv leadership in the Catholic Churdi was at this time definite and 
recognised both the prie members of the parish* 

Sixteen of the eighteen Interview faith named 

sixteen different people they considered to be the most outstanding 
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church leaders. There war a conAldorabla difference of opinion on 
church leadership, xtiese differences in preceived leadership could 
possibly lead to problems when seeking opinions on church "doings" 
or poll^ both by the minister and the congregation. 

II. Church Activities 

Prior to conducting interviews, the writers visited with minis- 
ters of eight different churches in the Hatch Gonminity for the pur- 
pose of securing background information on the churches in the area. 
Through these visits, it was found in many cases that activities 
varied from church to church and according to the age of the member- 
ship. During the survey, those interviewed were asked to give types 
of activities sponsored by their church for adults, young people and 
children. These activities were to include those other than regular 
church services and Sundsy School. 

_ Of the thirty-three Catholics interviewed, eleven were not fami- 
liar with the activities of their church, while three of eighteen 
Methodists interviewed did not know of special church activities. 
Activities most often named for the Catholic Church were fiestas for 
all age grot^s. Catholic Men's Club for adults, queen contest for 
young people and cub scouts and games for children. It appeared from 
many of the comments of Catholics interviewed that fiestas and queen 
contests were conducted as fund raising activities to give financial 
assistance to the new consolidated church in Hatch. Activities named 
most often for the Methodist Church were Women's Society of Christian 
Service, Men's Breakfast Club for adults, Methodist Youth Fellowship 
for young people and vacation church school for children. 

III. Church Problems 

As with church activities, ministers in the Hatch Connunity were 
queried as to their most inportant church problems at the present time. 
As stated earlier in this report, one of the main problems given by 
the Protestant ministers was low church attendance. 

Other problems mentioned by the priest and ministers were: Fin- 
snces, mendbers' indifference to the Churdt^ low membership, sges of 
members— all old people and children. Juvenile delinquency and not 
enough new people coming in to fill the places of those leaving. In- 
adequate ley leadership may be implied in several of the above problems; 
however, it was not mentioned by the ministers in interviews as a pro- 
blem of their churdi. 

Eleven of the 33 Catholics interviewed stated their church had 
no problems, when asked what they considered to be two of the big- 
gest problems of their church at the present time. Of the 22 who 
stated problems, finsnees were mentioned 14 times and leadership 4 
times. There were a number of other problems mentioned only once, but 
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conc«ro«d the aaam «9p«efe— that of eonflolidfttlen of churches in the 
Hatch area. The study revealed that there wee some, feeling as to the 
dosing of the Catholic churches in Placitas, Rodcy and Salem for 
consolidation into the nev Catholic church In Batch* 

Sixteen of the 18 Methodists interviewed reported problems in 
their church. Problems most often given were: Finances (mentioned 
9 tines). Leadership 5, and low attendance, (oentioned 4 tlme#. As 
in the Catholic Church, there vere a nuaiber of other problems stated 
less frequently. The Methodist minister considered f insnces, low 
attendance and not enough new people coming in to take the place of 
those leaving, to be major problems. 



I\r. Church Federation 

Federation of churches means that members mqr 
"call" one pastor, unite in coonon worship, smal- 
gamate Sunday Schools, womsn's orgsnlsations, 
brotherhoods snd youth orgsnlsations. Although 
individuals remain menbers of their original de* 
nominational bodies, a unified church leadership 
and a single church program is nsde possible in 
the local commmi^. 

Federation, like other forme of cosmmity church 
cooperation, has failed to make a great deal of 
headway, Hbwever, Xolb and Bnnmer report that 
four-fifths of 4,200 Methodist Isymen and minis- 
ters replied affirmatively to tiie qusstion: 
"Should rural churches be federated alone 
nmity lines?" 30 



TWenty-seven of the 101 interviewees responded i^ith a "Yes" to 
the question* "Would you be in favor of combining your church with ' 
another dnirch in the coonmity should it be necessary for lack of 
finances and low nenfbership?" Bight of the 33 Catholics and 12 of 
the 18 Methodists Interviewed responded with a "Yes;" There were no 
favorable responses to thia question from interviewees of the Church 
of Christ in Gsrfield snd Hatch, Church of Garfield and Batch, Church 
of God or Assembly of God. Both the Methodist lister snd the priest 
of the Batch Parish looked upon federation with some degree of favor. 
Bowever, the priest was thiidcing in terms of 50 years from now before 
there might be a federation involving the Catholic Church. Churches 
whidi might unionise were not nsned. 



Charles P. Loomls end J. Allsn Besgle, Rural fleeteloev. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Itaw Jersey, Prentice-Ball, Inc.) pp. 219-20 
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V. Churchoa of SlmllarlQr* 

To follow-up the question concerning church federation, respon- 
dents vere asked wiiat other church in the community they considered 
to be nost like their own church, Vhere were a variety of churches 
mentioned by persons of the same faith. 

Six of the 33 Catholics Interviewed stated that the Episcopal 
Church was the most similar to their own» while two mentioned the 
Hethodlst Churdi and 25 responded that none was similar. Eight of 
the Methodists stated that the Baptist was most similar, while one 
mentioned a likeness to the Presbyterian and one stated the Church 
of God seemed most similar. Bight stated that there was no likeness 
of the Methodist Church to other churches in the conmml^ area* 

Since six Catholics mentioned the Bpiscopal Church and eight 
Ifethodiats named the Baptist Church, we continue further to see how 
the Episcopal and Baptist msmbers responded. Of the seven Episcopal 
members interviewed, five mentioned a likeness to the Catholic Church, 
one to the Methodist, and one stated none similar. The 13 msmbers 
Interviewed from the two Baptist churches answered this (juestion with 
five stating the Methodist Church; two^ Church of Godj one. Assembly of 
God; and five answered none similar. 



SOMMARY 

With 17 churches representing ten different faiths in the Hatch 
Conninlt^, one can readily see the problem which individual churches 
would experience in finances, mnhmBhlp and adequate Iiqt leadership 
to provide a well-rounded church program. 

The atu^ revealed that 27 of lOl people interviewed would be 
in favor of federating their church if it became necessary for reason 
of finances and /or meidkership. Cemnlttee manors did not believe a 
combining of churches of different faiths at this time would be fe»- 
Bible. However, several of tha ministers interviewed did respond 
favorably to federation as a future solution to their problems. The 
writers feel that pecple In the various churches were not resdy for 
federation at this time. Meiri>ershlp and financea were problems, 
however, financial obligations were being met. Additionally, churches 
which could snd would federate leave a number of queatlons unanswered. 

Catholic churches In the Hatch Parish were tsklng a step toward 
solving their problems by the consolidation of three churches. It 
was felt that the msaibarship of the Salem Baptiat and the First Bap- 
tist of Hatch migiht give consideration and studjy to a possible marger 

«re spproKlnately four odles opart.) 
The second possible consolidation which members of congregations might 
consider would be tiie Church of Christ of Garfield and Batch. These 
two churches are locaited approximately seven miles spart. 

■ 35 
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With the large nuinber of Protestant churches in the area and a 
snail nuaber of young p«ople in each of the churches, the writers 
would reconnend that sane combined commmity recreational and educa- 
tional activities be considered hy the Ministerial Alliance. 

It nay be of interest to extension workers that in some states » 
staff personnel presently assist churches in rural areas, serving 
as resource people. (See interdenominational survey form of four 
Ohio counties In the Appendix. > 
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HATCH VALLEY SCHOOLS 



Problems and Trends In Rural Schools 

Rural schools have generally afforded a more IKmlted educa- 
tion for several reasons: 

a. Lot? population densities 

b. Long distances to school 

c. Use of rural youngsters as farm laborers 

d. Until recently, farmers have non regarded edu- 
cation as being of prime importance 

e. Some ethnic and religious croups have varying 
educational ideals » which in some cases act to 
obstruct progress. 

Rural children in most states show a lower eductional at- 
tainment and a sharply lower age-grade progress. Educational 
problems are similar to those in providing health services and 
cultural activities » in that these services are relatively 
costlier than in url>an areas. 

The basic school unit is the district in both rural and 
urban areas. Sice varies from one-teacher » one-room districts 
to complex city systems. City systems have been able to widen 
curricula and provide special services without changing basic 
administrative units. Hore radical streamlining procedures have 
been required in' rural districts: 

a. Consolidation of a nuniber of rural districts to 
bring tax base and pupil numbers nearer those of 
urban districts. 

b. Contracting with other local districts to provide 
education. 

c. Providing local elementary education, but contracting 
for secondary education, or cooperating with other 
schools to form high schools. 

d. Establishment of ^^Intermediate units" in which the 
local districts continue to educate, but are provided 
with special services by a limits d^authority central 
unit. 



il 
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Consolidation during the 12 years innediately after World 
War II reduced the number of school districts in the United States 
by half. This trend continues. The form of consolidation has 
varied in different regions of the United States • Newly organized 
districts normally follow the approximate boundaries of the na* 
tural or sociological comminity. In other cases » the county » a 
city trade area, or a valley served as a satisfactory consolida- 
tion unit, 31 

Rural schools have ordinarily been prone to preserve values, 
rather than to initiate change. However » better education is 
enlightening and broadening the outlook of school boards and 
parent-teacher associations. The role and status of the teacher 
has improved steadily. Role conflicts have been greater in rural 
schools since relations with the community are more personal and 
the teacher feels more torn between administrative demands » 
community norms and professional ideals. The strict standards 
once demanded o£ rural teachers are less forceful » allowing them 
to be "human beings" and less subject to tradition and community 
sanctions. 32 



The Hatch Vallev District 

The Hatch Valley Municipal School District encompasses the 
northern third of Dona Ana County and serves approximately 1 ,000 
pupils. The high school , largest elementary school and adminis- 
trative offices are in Hatch » involving about 860 pupils and 39 
faculty meniberst Salem and Garfield have two elementary teachers 
and a principal each, serving 140 pupils. 

The Superintendent elaborated on some strong points which 
he considered important in the Hatch Valley System: 

a. Hatch Valley Schools have the largest amount of 
floor space per child of any area school. Up to 
300 more pupils could enter without need for ex- 
pansion. 

b. There is a strong and well supported vocational 
agriculture program. 

c. Present bonded indebtedness will be repaid by 1969. 



31 Alvin Bertrand, Rural Sociology . (New York, McGraw-Hill), 
1958. 



32 Loomis and Beagle, Rural Sociology . (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, Prentice-Hall Inc.) 1957, pp. 237-253. 
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An area perceived by the Superintendent as being a problem 
vat the bilingual problem. From 20 to 40 children enter the 
school each year, unable to speak English. 

School authorities regarded the dropout rate as being rela- 
tively low. Many potential dropouts became interested in the 
high school program during the 7th and 8th grade years spent in 
Hatch. They tended to remain longer than pupils might have 
under the old 8-4 year program. About 25 percent of the high 
school graduates enter college and a great majority of the pu- 
pils must leave the Hatch commmity for employment after high 
school, according to the Superintendent. 

the number and purposes of visits indicated an active inter- 
est in the school and the feeling that there was relatively easy 
access to the faculty by parents; Table IX indicates that people 
who did net have children of tteir own in achool were most likely 
to visit the school in connection with programs and special events 
in many cases these visits were the result of invitations of 
grandchildren or neighbor children. 



TABLE VIII 



NUMBER OF VISITS TO HATCH VALLEY SCHOOLS LAST YEAR 



Number of Visits 



Nuniber of Respondents 



None 

One 

Tvo 

Three 

Four 

Five 



32 
8 
6 

10 
4 
8 

18 



Six or more 
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TABLE IX 

REASONS aiED FOR SCHOOL VISITS SY RESFOMDENIS 



Reason for Visit 


Muoiber of Respondents 


Conference with the teacher 




16 


School prograoe 




15 


Concerts 




9 


School plays 




6 


Visits to class 




4 


FFA programs 




3 


Graduation 




3 


P6lio vaccinations 




3 


Enrollnant of child 




3 


School asseniblies 




2 


School problens of child 




2 


Transportation problems 




2 


Indian dance prpgram 




I 


TABLE X 






RESPONDENTS' APIRAXSALS 




AS TO TBE QDALITT OF THE HATCH VALLEY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Comparative Quality of School 


Number of Respondents 


Better than other Mew Mexico schools 


29 


Same as other Mew Mexico schools 




44 


Poorer than other Mew Mexico schools 


5 


Don't know 




9 
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TABLE XI 

WEAKNESSES^ OF HATCH VALLEY SCHOOLS 
AS IMDICATBD BY RESFOtlDENTS 



Weakness Named by Respondent Number o£ Respondents 



Lack of discipliiie 


9 


Boor reading and writing 


4 


Overemphasis on extracurricular 




activities 


4 


English preparation 


2 


Not enough homework 


2 


Poor teacher salaries 


2 


Overemphasis on athletics 


2 


Bilingual situation 


2 


Poor teacheis and grading system 


2 


Sexual and moral decay 


2 


Lack of: 




Music education 


2 


Fences around schools 




Stage facilities 




Mechanical education 




Art courses 




Speech education 





In general^ there was a tone of satisfaction with respect to 
conditions in the Hatch Valley Schools* The majority of respondents^ 
considered their school system equal or superior to other Mew Mexico 
schools. 

Weaknesses named by respondents indicated that lack of dis- 
cipline was regarded as a problem. Juvenile delinquency was not 
regarded as more of a problem at Hatch than in any other portion 
of Dona Aha Cbtinty^ according to law enforceioent officers. Some 
of the other problems cited were indicative that improvements in 
the school system were not known to some people. There was some 
Indication that increased piiblic information might correct some 
misconceptions concerning former weaknesses of the Hatch Valley 
Schools which had been changed. 

It was evident » throu^ survey responses concerning cfthools^ 
that those people who were dissatisfied with school conditions 
saw little opportunity for recourse. In the following table» 



establishment of a PIA was one of the Items most frequently 
mentioned as being a possible Improvement. While there was 
no obstacle to Individual parent- teacher conferences, little 
^xeanisatlon for community school Interaction existed. 



lABLB m 

POSSIBLE mms OF IMIROVEMENT FOR HATCH VALLEY 
SCHOOLS AS IllDICAIBD BY RESIOMDENTS 



Means of Improvement Nunober of Basponses 



Establishment of a parent-teacher association 7 

Stricter discipline 7 

Replace supdrlntendent and/or administration 6 

Place more emphasis on reading 3 

Teach pupils how to study 2 

Obtain better teachers 2 

Teach improved handwriting 2 

Better meet varying needs of pupils 2 

Obtain more rooidi and have more classes 2 

Place more emphasis on mathematics 2 

Have a wider curriculum 2 

Slow the dropout rate 2 

Introduce adult education courses 2 

Have better preparation for terminal students 2 

Eliminate troubleiukers 1 

Place Junior higjb back iii grade school 1 

Stop teaching evolution 1 

Have more conferentes with teachers I 

Don*t know 38 



Some of the responses in the preceding two tables infer a 
lack of understmidlng, or information about the schools. Those 
who criticised teachers* salaries were perhaps not aware that the 
current salary scale compared favorably with surrounding school 
districts. People who referred to the dropout race had not been 
informed that the number of dropouts in Hatch Valley schools was 
not unfavorably high* ^^Evolution»** as such/ has never been taught 
in Hatch Valley Schools. 

A nuodber of responses nist be regarded as those criticisms 
leveled at all American schools. However / it must be remembered 
that since this was essentiiilly an opinion survey, people stated 
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that which they believed to be the truth. Responses which 
indicated that people were not acquainted with true situations 
might ln£er a certain lack o£ communication between the school 
and the community* 



TABLE mi 

ACnVITZBS IN NHICH TEACHERS MIGHT BE 
EXPECTED TO PARTICIPATE 



Community Activity Number o£ Responees 



Organising and leading youth activities 15 

Join and participate In church 13 

Join civic organisations 13 

Be active In the PIA 7 

Coach Little League 3 

Sponsor summer youth program 2 

Don't iaiow» or up to Individual 36 



In this question* as In the preceding two questions, the 
large nuoiber o£ people who expressed no opinion might Infer a 
generally high level o£ satisfaction* This Is typical £or the 
more traditional type o£ community • In Table ZIII, there are 
no absolute requirements demanded £or teacher behavior, above 
and beyond those expected o£ atqr professional person* Teachers 
perceived no strong conmmlty desire to Interfere with their 
personal lives* Most teachers^ however, were active in the 
church and youth organisations through their own volition* 



IMPLICATIONS FOR HATCH VALLET SCHOOLS 

Conmunlcatlon between the school system and the comnunlty 
appeared to be the most important problem* It would appear 
that a Parent*Teacher Association mi^t benefit both the school 
system and the general public* There exists, however, a sense 
of well*belng and satisfaction trtilch makes a difficult basis for 
such an organisation* 

The.baals for a PIA must rest partially upon current school 
and comflBunity activities and organisations » and partially upon 
unresolved school issues* Such an organisation must be initiated 
by Interested parents and dtlsens who wish to work for school 
ImprivveMht* Without sons urgent and useful issue upon which to 
begin a program, people tend to lose Interest and drift ax7ay froa 
such an organisation* 



INSIDE THE HATCH VALLEY 
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BUSINESS IN THE HATCH VALLEY 

A study of the buying habits o£ people In a coonsunlty and the 
development of business establishments provides some indication of 
the wealth and of the attitudes of people. At one tine, people.is 
buying and selling took place in the nearest settlement and the 
boundaries betveen trade areas was rather sharply defined by the 
directions of wagon tracks from farm to village « 

Buying habits have changed with the expansion of all-weather 
highways and the development of cheap and dependable transpor- 
tation. Farmers who formerly left the Imediate conmunity only a 
few times a year now may tend to bypass local business establishments 
and drive into the larger cities* Larger stocks, discounts, greater 
variety and more dependable service have caused farm people to leave 
the community in order to shop in larger urban centers* 

Changes in agriculture within the Hatch Valley have produced 
substantial changes in business. During the past few years, the 
replacement of bracero workers from Mexico with machines has re- 
sulted in decreased sales of clothing, groceries and notions; while 
inpleeent dealers and bulk pet»!>leum outlets indicated that sales 
liad increaised. Some respondents etated that transportation of the 
seventh and eighth grade school children to the Junior high school 
at Hatch reduced sales of refreshments near the outlying elementacy 
schools* 

Respondents were asked to state if, in their opinions. Hatch 
Valley business establishments had experienced any changes in volume 
of business. Responses are indicated in Table XIV« 

TABLE XXV 

BDSIHBS8 TBEND DU&INO PAST HVE YEARS 



Business Condition Number 

• Responses 

An increese in business in last five years 9 

A decrease in business in laait five years 38 

No change in business 37 

Don't know 10 

No comment 7 



Business Lost 

Respondents were then asked to indicate if they thought Hatch 
Valley businesses had lost customers to the large shopping centers 
in Las Cruees, scm 4^ In this instance, 70 respon- 

dents stated that they tbought business being lost to Las Cinices, 
while only 17 indicated tto^ was not the case; 

Seven respondents did not know and seven said they had no comment* 
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Securing Credit 



Reepondents were asked where they would borrow money should 
they need credit. Fortyslx respondents Indicated that they would 
obtain needed credit In Hatch; 28 would go to Las Cruces and 12 
respondents stated that: they never required credit* Respondents 
were additionally asked to Indicate If they considered adequate 
credit to be available In Hatch £or family , agricultural and per- 
sonal needs. 

TABLE XV 

ADEQUACY OP CREDIT IH BATCH FOR AGBICULTDBAL, 
PERSOKftL AND FAMILY MEEDS 



Number of 

Opinion of Respondents Responses 



Adequate credit In Hatch 53 

Not enough credit In Hatch 17 

Don't know 23 

No comment 7 



Sources of Purchases 

In order to discern some o£ the buying hsblts of people In the 
Hatch Valley, a series of questions were asked regarding specific 
consumer Itcims and where these were purchased* Additionally, res- 
pondents were asked to give reasons for making purchases of goods 
and services at the nasied locations. Table XVI Indicates that more 
conoionly purchased cosniodltleflf, such as groceries, drugs, hardware, 
gas and auto service were purchased locally, largely because this 
was most coiftvenlent, Purchasers also felt that they should palnronlse 
local nerchants* SsiaUer and nore traditional conmmltles nay 
frequently exhibit a strong sense of loyalty, as the 85 responses In 
Batch Indicate* 
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To a lesser degree , people purchased locally because credit 
was available. 

Reasons cited for making purchases in Las Graces » 40 miles 
distant, and El Paso, some 80 miles distant, i^idicated that lower 
prices and greater selection were of greater importance. Some 
emphasis vas placed upon better service. Drags vere occasionally 
obtained in conjunction with visits to the doctor outside the 
Hatch Valley, Clothing and furniture or appliances vers most 
commonly purchased at locations other than Hatch, The number of 
respondents making grocery purchases at Las Graces and El Paso 
might be further explained by statements of purchasers that the 
lower prices made such travel economical for large purchases. 
Small purchases of day-to-day needs were made locally, however. 

Few other locations were cited as sources of coomiodities, other 
than Las Graces and El Paso, indicating that almost all shopping 
trips followed the Rio Grande Valley southward, Deming, Trath or 
Consequences and other cities were sources of commodities for those 
who had relatives or other reasons for driving to those locations. 
Five respondents stated that they made purchases from o^il-order 
catalogs, 

dOHMUWITg IIITBREST IN DByELOPMBNT 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether there was an in- 
terest in further growth and development in the Hatch Valley. The 
majority were of the opinion that further growth was desired, how- 
ever, few respondents could name influential organisations helping 
develop business in the Hatch Valley. 



TABLE XX 

CONMDNITT IMISRBST IN GR0HTB AMD DEVELOPMENT 



Opinion Expressed 


Nunber o£ Besponte. 


Yes, local people are interested in 




further growth and development 


61 


Mo, local people are not interested 


20 


No comannt 


12 


Others aikswers 


9 
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TABLE m 

ORGANIZAnONS imUENTIM. IM OG»lUMin ACTION 



Opinion Bxpressed Humber of responses 

None, there is no organization 

influential in conmunity action 56 

Chamber of Connnerce 10 

Lioos Club 8 

Don't know 27 



The Chaoiber of Gomnerce was cited ten tines as being an orga* 
nisatioD influential in conmunity action, however » this organisation 
was not active at the tine interviews took place. Local businesstoen 
tended to assume the functions of a Chamber of Commerce when specific 
needs arose. 
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Agriculture In the HAtch Vullev 

The Hatch Valley includes approximately 15,000 acres of crop- 
land. Cotton is the major crop, with 8,343 acres of short staple 
varieties and 1,200 acres of long staple cotton. Other crops 
such as alfalfa, corn, barley and chile are planted on 5,457 acres. 
Livestock production was not of great importance in the Hatch Valley. 
The valley is isolated from other crop producing areas by mountains 
on the east and west. 

The trend toward larger farm units has evolved in the Hatch 
Valley, together with an increase in part-time farmers. The study 
revealed that an average part-time farmer had 25.3 acres and full- 
time farmers had an average of 129.8 acres. Cotton was planted on 
63.6 per cent of available crop land. Farmers responding who owned 
less than 35 acres normally leased more land or worked in Hatch 
or at nearby military installations. Operators owned 53 per cent 
of the land and leased 47 per cent. Of the farmers sampled, full- 
time farmers owned an average of 90.6 acres and leased an average 
of 38.8 acres. 

Of the 101 interviews conducted in the Hatch Valley, 33 were 
with people who considered themselves farmers. Farmers were 
asked to state what they thought were their ''most pressing problems. 
Labor and water problems were most frequently cited. Additionally, 
insects, weed control, cotton price and marketing problems, govern- 
ment programs and crop diversification were named as problems. 

All respondents were asked to indicate if they were aware of 
various persons of organisations serving agriculture in the Hatch 
Valley. Forty-two per cent mentioned the Farm Bureau, 52 per cent 
knew the local teacher of vocational agriculture and 20 per cent 
knew of the Soil Conservation Service, the county agent and the 
Bureau of Reclamation ^ iesponses indicated that locally housed 
agencies tended to mi^i^c p;<>dple more cognisant of those serving 
agriculture and the rol^ they have in the community. 

Farmers were asked to respond to questions whicli would indicate 
how well acquainted they were with agencies serving agriculture. 

The 33 farmers responding were also asked to indicate what 
new practices had been placed in effect during the past five years, 
and who had influenced them to initiate new practices. Most new 
practices appeared to have been adopted through the influence of 
a local businessman who answered questions and was involved in the 
planning of his farm customers. 
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TABLE XXII 



KNGHLEDGE OF FARMERS CmCERNING THOSE 
SERVING AGRICULTURE 



Questions Part-time Full time 

asked: farmers farmers 



Yes No Yes No 



Do you know who 
Is: 



a. County Agent? 4 

b. Vo-Ag Teacher? ' 9 

c. A local Farm 
Bureau Leader? 9 



9 9 11 

4 14 6 

4 16 4 



Most farmers, however, had no Ideas 'Concerning who Influenced 
the adoption and at what time new practices were Initiated. Among 
the 33 farmers Interviewed » eight practices were cited as having 
been Initiated during the previous five years. 



TABLE XXIII 



NEW PRACTICES AMD Vm INFLUENCED INITIATION 



Practice 


Mtiniber of 


Influential 




reaponaea 


agency 


Use of fertiliser 


3 


a local businessman 


Land leveling 


2 


(1) SCS (1) renter 


Iteed control 


1 


a local businessman 


Insect control 


1 


a local businessman 


Cover crop 


1 


Government (ASC) 
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Farmer respondents wcsre dskcd to lndi.cftte i£ Any fsnn 
organization had been o£ assistance to them and in vhat manner 
assistance had been rendered • The Farm Bureau was the only 
organization mentioned 9 chiefly in conjunction with contract- 
ing for bracero labor from Mexico. This service has greatly 
diminished in importance and bracero labor was regarded as o£ 
decreasing importance in the Hatch Valley • 



TABLE XXIV 
SERVICES EXTENDED BY FARM BUREAU 



Services Number of 

responses 



Assistance in obtaining bracero labor 5 

Insurance 2 

Exchange ideas 4 

Legislation 2 

Commodity groups 1 

Market information 1 



Responses to a question concerning the number of magaclnes 
and newspapers to which respondents subscribed indicated that 
farm families received more msgazines and newspapers than families 
living off the farm* The newspaper most often mentioned was The 
El Paso Times . Most magasines received by farmers were regional 
and national farm publications. 



TABLE XKV 

NUMBER OF Fin.I(ATK)NS RECEIVED BY 101 RESPONDENTS 



Publication 



Ntinber Average Number Average 

received per received by per 

by farmers family non»farmers family 



Magasines 
Newspapers 



129 
58 



3.94 
1.6 



96 
66 



1.4 
.9 
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CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic organizations generally are groups organized for the purpose 
o£ coauminity improvement in the form of self improvement , community 
beautlfication, sponsors of youth activities, benevolent functions, and 
the development of leaders for youth and club activities. The activltie& 
undertaken by civic groups are often a cover for Impulsive drives in 
members to attain status in their community which will set them above 
the role they normally occupy. In such civic functions members ar^ often 
found to be effective leaders in the respective task given them in an 
activity. 

Hunter has stated: 

Meetings are characterized by a Jovial beginning where 
laughter, the good feeling of belonging, and the horse 
play' give the participants in these meetings a glow 
which comes with belonging to and being on faibiliar 
terms with a 'right bunch*. The amusement is a part 
of the technique of holding the group together. The 
serious side of the clubs is present, too, on all 
occasions. The clubs are a place where selected mem- 
bers of the under structure and some members of the 
upperstructure of power may meet. There is a tendency 
for the two groups to sit at separate tables, but dur- 
ing the 'milling period' before and after the luncheons 
it may help in the functioning of the social system for 
the under** and upperstructures to call each other by 
their first names. 

33 

Civic organieations are often little note than luncheon clubs 
which have a program dedicated to speakers. In his book, Communitv 
SaSSL gtyuc^iyy^ft. Hunter quotes Steiner who has described luncheon clubs 
as an Integrating device in the following manner: 

While the menibership of these organisat ions is largely 
of business and professional men who individually would 
resent any Imputation of sentimentality and emotion- 
alism, yet collectively in their club meetings they 
lay great stress upon ritualistic devices as a means 
of securing unity of spirit and the proper degree of 
enthusiasm. Singing popular songs in which all are 
expected to Join, snappy speeches full of platitudes 
reiterating the Ideals of the group stimulation of 
the spirit of comradeship by the use of nicknames , 
horseplay, and good humor badinage, and efforts to 
secure united action by the force of suggestion, and 



33 Bunter, j££. cit . 
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emotional appeal are characterlatic features without 
which it ia felt that their meetings would be uninter- 
esting and futile. 

A0ain Hunter quoting Steiner: : 

The civic and social welfare issues which are always 
kept in the fore ground (of clubs and associations) 
and advocated with great earnestness and sincerity 
serve primarily the purpose of Justifying to themselves 
and to the public the existence of the organization.SS 

Again, quoting Hunter: 

One may agree with Steiner in this, but beyond a certain 
point it must be said that civic clubs and the other for- 
mal associations represent a chain of coimnand which is 
necessary for the functioning of the organized conmunity.^^ 

Many projects which ace of primacy local importance are furthered by 
the infeereat stimulated in the clubs and associations, cegacdless of 
the methods by which this interest is aroused. 

Itany projects might conceivably be carried on by pushing them 
into the open political arena, but at the present time politics is 
IVIT!^ for llmited^objectives not always encompassing the demands 
Of civic action which can be met through the less formally organized 
civic associations and clubs. The personnel which make up the mem- 
beraHip of the organized associations and club groups ia often removed 
from open activity on a partisan basis, and their only recourse for 

1?* S" 1*^ demands for civic action ia through getting the en- 
dorsement of civic associations in behalf of their interests. This 
holds particularly true of the professional personnel of these as- 
sociations. If action gets into the purely political realm, they 
SL*;™?! f out of the field or to get one of the men above 
them to 'front '.for their proposed projects. 

These social processes governing group or club activity were not 
made a point of study by this committee since an extended time in at- 
tendance would be necessary to verify inferred individual's actions. 

^ z,^"^^'? V'*^® ^^'^^^ organizations consisted of The Lions Club. 

the Garden Club, and Batch Book Club, other civic organteations which were 



34. Huntec, Xs&* clt . 

35. Ibid . 
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mentioned but seemed to be inactive were the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the local Chamber of Commerce. There was a volun- 
teer fire department active in Hatch which was not mentioned as a civic 
group. Clubs had mostly representation of one segment of society, al- 
though they were open in most respects to those wishing to participate 
upon being invited. 

A survey study was made by this committee in Extension Education 598 
Class to determine a knowledge and attitudes of the community toward 
civic activities. 

The survey included conferences with the officers of the different 
clubs to get background information. Personal interviews also were 
made which involved about 10 per cent of the Hatch community school 
district people* 

The questions which were asked of those being interviewed were: 

1. What clubs are you acquainted with in your community? 

2. What projects have been undertaken by civic clubs in your 
community during the past year? 

3. Wliat community projects would you like to see civic clubs 
in your community sponsor in the future? 

4. How valuable are the civic clubs In your community? 
Very valuable.^.,^, of some valu e of no valu e 

There were 101 persona interviewed and 40 persons indicated that 
they were not acquainted with any of the civic organisations. When 
the Hatch community people were asked about the value of the divic 
clubs sixty-one persons answered. Eighteen thought civic clubs were 
very valuable^ thirty- two indicated they were o£ some value , while 
£lfiSSn said th^ were of no value . 

Hatch Llena Club is part of the Lions International and has as its 
primary objective together with the national organization sight conser- 
vation« The club had 25 members at the present time and although it 
has had more mMbers at times this membership was about average. It 
has been an active club for about 20 years with a membership comprised 
mostly of professional people from the local school system and some 
business men. This group meats tieekly at tl^ Salem Truck Stop north- 



Ddmng* the past year, the Lions Club conducted projects in sight: 
conservation, sponsored a girl and boy to Girl^s and Boy^s State, 
sponsoted a Chtistmas party fotr the under privileged, bought one book 
and the tfejticd Haga^lne tot the Library, sponsored a LlttirLieagua 
baseball teimi, provided bus ttandpdrtation for summer switnning for 
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youths paid for Boy Scout Charter » bought a complete clothing for seven 
needy children^ bought a $25 bond for the spelling bee winner^ gave $75 
to the local F.F.A, judging team winning trips to the national conven- 
tlon^ supplied 15 to 18 pairs of glasses during the year. The club 
also has a ladles* night once a month. They raise money through a broom 
sale 9 rifle and tent raffle^ and of course from the yearly dues of $14 ^ 
and self imposed fines when rules of the club are broken. Lions Club 
officers were: Russel F, Eddlngs^ president » and Paul J, Gaume» secre- 
tary treasurer , 

The Hatch Garden Club had 42 members with an average of 16 at- 
tending their monthly meetings. Meetings are held In member homes, 
Mrs. Cecil Harris Is the president. Club activities consist of an 
annual flower show, home gardens and conmunlty beaut 1 float Ion ^ community 
charity projects » and cemetery beautification and upkeep project. Funds 
to accomplish these activities are raised by dues and an annual Silver 
Tea at their flower show held for this purpose. 

The two most popularly known activities of the Garden Club are 
the cemetery beautification and upkeep^ and charitable projects. 

The cemetery improvement committee has been led by Mrs, Frank 
Farrell for seventeen years. In discussion vlth Mrs, Farrell you 
will understand her interest in keeping the activity going. Through 
her efforts funds have been solicited to install curbs and boundary 
fence^ plant trees and shrubs ^ and landscaped according to her ideas. 
The Village of Hatch has supplied a water line and tanks so that 
this committee can care for cemetery grounds. The club^s charity 
projects Include the purchase of a wheel chair » toilet chair^ crutches » 
and walker for general coomunlty use. 

The Hatch Book Club has a restricted membership of 20 members. 
Mien a vacancy exists the position usually remains open for some time, 
after which the menbetshlp takes action by reconmending a member. This 
group is affiliated ^Ith the New Mexico State Library Commission and 
serves aa the sponsoring agency for^the public library. They have ap- 
proximately 8000 books in their library and an additional 800 loan 
books front the central state library. The group was awarded $1000 in 
1962 for the best Mall library in Mexico, 

_ ^ * - 

This group's only functloiA is sponsoring the public library with 
funds supplied through the juvenile recrisatKm (cigarette tax) money, 
Hrs. L. C. BardOn is Ci^ Llbrirlan. 

the American Lcttton ta aetei^ In providing time occupying activities 
for youth/ Coleaiin Rdsefi, fiatch inerchant, told this committee of the 
groan's spdnsdrshli^ 61! * toiler skatltig rltik and co^sponsorlng of a 
SWlmning progifintt ihd t^lttle League baseball team. These activities ar« 
und6r Ididerihlp of aduUs but 
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yhc Veterans of Foreign Wars organization was relatively Inactive. 
Their only activity ot a civic nature was that of gathering up bundles 
of old magazines to dell.ver to a veterans hospital at Bayard^ New Mexico. 
Mr. James Akers Is the Conmander of the Hatch Post. 

No Information was available on the Hatch Chamber of Commerce . 

Fund solicitations for Community Chest, Heart Fund, Red Cross, etc., 
followed an Ingenious course through the school system according to dls- 
cusslon^wlth staff members. Organizations* appeal materials are dis- 
tributed to the teachers so that th^ can give each child material to 
take home. All families with school age children will receive material 
and have an opportunity to contribute. 



TABLE XXVI 

PROJECT UNDERTAKEN BY CIVIC CLUBS IN THE HATCH COMMUNITY 



DURI1K3 THE PAST YEAR; 

NUMBER OF TIMES 

PROJECT CONDUCTED MENTIONED BY 

^ RESPONDENT ' 

Sight conservation (Lions Club) 11 
Cemetery (Garden Club) 9 

Charities (Lions Club) 7 

Sponsor baseball team including suits (Lions Club^ 

American Legion » Veterans of Foreign Wars) 7 

Scholarships (Fraternal) 4 

Scouts sponsorship (Lions) 4 

Comminity beautlflcatlon and tree planting 

(Garden Club) 2 

Magaslnes fot Bayard Hospital (Veterans of 

Fotelgn Wars) 2 

Skating (American Legion) .2 

Library (Batch Book Club) 2 

61rl*8 and B<^> 6 State (Lions Club) . 1 

4-fi Club spdnsotshlp (fixtedslon Club) 1 

Swinttiiig CLibnd Club, ibierltan Legion) 1 

tV fov Cairtta tlttgley Hospital 1 

Hobbies'. . 1 " 
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TABLE XXVII 

PROJECT ACTIVITIES RECOMMENDED BY THE PEOPLE INTERVmJED: 



PROJECT SUGGESTED 



Youth club recreation 
Some type of Industry 

Park and picnic facilities and supervision 

Swlnming pool 

Litter disposal 

Clean up school 

Clothing charities 

Need for a P.T.A. 

Dentist 

Wildlife conservation 
Street marking 
Pony League 
Gavel Club 



NUMBER OF TIMES 
MENTIONED BY 
RESFONDEKT 



25 
7 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



In sumoftry of the discussion by this committee on civic clubs and 
civic activities, we have attempted to use information from the survey 
of 101 Batch eitli&kns to determine general community knowledge of aivle 
ijnprovemetit groups. Aetivd groups incarvlewed were conducting projects 
irlthout general support frbtt the caoBBunity indicated by approximately 
40 per cent of interviewees not being aware of group activities being 
conducted. 
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This committee felt that support of civic activities could be 
gained through ^^issionsry" work amaag people in the community es* 
pecially parents of school age children. The most voiced need was for 
additional juvenile recreation facilities to occupy time of young- 
people through the year, especially during the summer. Again, from 
the survey of 101 citizens » seven adults were working with youth acti- 
vities. Tliis percentage indicates a high percentage of adult leader- 
ship in youth work, but the cry from those who were generally inactive 
in youth; leadership roles was that there was a need for more to be done. 

This committee recommends pursuit of the ongoing activities to 
gain public support for the many efforts that are being conducted at 
this time. Table XXVI shows public awareness of what is being done. 
Table XXVII indicates what the people thiidc they need or activities 
they would lika to see undertaken. These tables are quite similar 
in content 9 hence public relations is a big factor and a major recom- 
mendation of this committee. 



PLANNING FOR COMMUNITY CHANGE 

tt 

ItttlttftlftttltlltttI tttttttltttt t«ltttttftt«ttff ftttttttttttttttt««f ttttltltttttt«tttlll 

tt 

I, (IMFLIGATIONS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKER) 
ttttitttttttttttitittttttt ttttittttttttittitttttttttttttttitttiiitttttttttiitttt tttttttttt 

J. D. McCOMAS 
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PLANNING FOR COMMUNITY CHANGE 



The professional agricultural worker should realize that programs 
designed to achieve change have optiimim opportunity for success when 
needs are realized by the community through a process of identifying: 
those needs. Needs which are apparent to the professional frequently 
are not of the same priority when vlei^ed by the community, 

A primary responsibility suggested for the agricultural worker 
is to assist the community in developing a structural framework 
whereby it may appropriately identify and seek solutions to signi- 
ficant problems which confront those responsible for planning. 

The worker must exercise care in the process of community 
development that he does not seek to impose his will or wishes on 
.the conmunity and that he avoids making decisions which should be 
reserved for the community. 

A basic premise should be that the community will best support 
and implement programs, ideas, and practices in which it has parti- 
cipated at the developmental stages. 

Another important consideration is that of timeliness . The 
agricultural worker and community leaders must, at times, be willing 
to delay the launching of programs or practices until conditions and 
situations may be created which will enhance their success. Premature 
implementation of programs or practices i&ay preclude adoption at some 
later and more appropriate time, 

37 

Mico has suggested a model (Figure I) which has Implications 
for conmunity development. It should be kept in mind that research 
suggested in the model does not have to be of a highly sophisticated 
nature, but may be based upon findings of lay as well as professional 
personnel participating in a program of development. 

36 

Rogers has also presented steps in the decision-making process 
which should be observed by the agricultural leader. These steps are 
presented in Figure II. 



37 Paul Mico and Lee Holder, ••The Organization of an Action Study 
for the Implementation of Cbmmunity Health Service," Mimeo: 
National Committee on Conmunity Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

38 Everett M. Rogers, 4 Mimeograph distributed at the First of the 
Clatide C. Dove Lecture Series presented at New Mexico State 
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FIGURE I 



37 



A MODEL FOR ACTION 



Xnpl cnen t8 1 i Oil 



Objectives 




Action 
Evaluating 



(6) 

Planning Pro- 
nvUm ot Action 



Rfitablishing Priority 
Community Goals 



Identifieailot'. of 
Adequacies a»d Inadequac/ 



Fact- ^ 
Finding 



(3) 

A8se88ine.it of Services and 
Reso urces 

(2) 

Behavioral Basis, Attitudes, 
Motivation , ■ Behavior 



(1) 

Commmity Profile (Environmental 
and Social) 




"The OJfganlaatlon and Admlnlstratlbn of an Action 
Study fot the l#leiii6iit»tion 6f Conmunlty Health 
Serv^esV Mul R, mbb a^^ tee Holder 
Mltiteb: ' llatlio^ Health 

Serirlieei, ji^^ 

Acti<« Sthldiei ^rdjebtti 
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"Pet programs" or Ideas based upon 'Vhims" of individuals who nay 
have ego* edification or hidden motives in mind must be carefully evalu«- 
ated to see if they warrant the priority being demanded. 

Finally^ it is suggested that the community be encouraged to 
develop a long-time set of goals and plans for accomplishment based 
upon needs revealed through careful study. Priorities should be 
established by those responsible for planning and development oo 
that progress will be organised and "piece-meal" implementation be 
avoided. 
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APPENDIX 




EXHIBIT A 

^^^^ New Mexico State University 

btervlew Schedule -Agrioulture Extonsloa Education 598 

JDM 

. toterviewe r ^ 

I. INTRODUCTION 

I am a graduate student at New Mexico State University studying Rural 
Organization and Development. Our class is interested in fimUng out how 
people in the Hatch community get things done. The information we will obtain 
will be kept confidential* 

H. GENERAL INFORMATION 

^ 1. Name of the person interviewed^ m F 

2, Siarttal Status: M_S_W_D_ 

3, Estimated Age 

Under 36 

86 to 49 

50 to 64 

65andover___ 

4, Last or highest year of schooling completed; Husban d W if e 
6, Husband's occupatio n L ocation 

6. Wife's occupation L ocation 

7. NumbCT of children living at hom e 

8. Number and ages of children in family 



9, How long have you lived in the Hatch community ? y ears 

10, Residence: Far m Rural Non-Fan a T ow n 

11. Do you presently own or rent your home? Ren t Ow n 

12. Do you own aoy farmlasd? .. a cres 
m. CIVIC ORGANISSATIONS 

1. What cliibs are vou acgualiitad with fa ywir /< «ww«nini«y ? 



2. Wiiat projects bave been undertaken by civic clubs in your 

conununity during tbe past year. 

3« Wbat conununity projects would you like to see civic clubs in your 
community sponsor in the fliture? 

4. How valuable are the civic clubs in your community? very valuabl e 
of Bime value > of no valu e > 

IV. CHUBCHES 

U Jxi your opinion, who are three of the most important leaders in 
your local church? 

Name Occupation 



2. What types of activities are sponsored by your church for: 
Adults Young People Children 



3» What do you consider to be two of the biggest prdbl^ 
church at the present timei? 

Finance s 

Eacaitie s 

Leadershi p 

Progra m 

Othe r ■■ 

4. Would you be in &vor of combining your church with another church 
in thQ community should it be necessary for lack of finances or low 
membership? Ye s ^ N o 

5* What other church in the oominfflnlty do you consider to be most 
like ycuif own church?, , ' 

Vi SCHOOLS 



, U Biom ma^ times dU you visit the local school last year? 
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I 



2. For what reasons did you visit the school? 

3. la your opinion, are the Hatch schools: Bette r About the same 
or Poorer than other New Mexico Schools ? 

4. What do you consider to hrthe weakness phase of the bcal school? 



5. Assuming you wanted a school bond issue to pass, what four people 
In the communUgr would you wish to head the bond drive? 

Name Oooupation 



6. What major community activities do you think that teachers should 
participate In? ' 

7. Whom do you consider to be the outstanding teacher in the Hatch 
schools? Name. Subject or grade taught 

8. hd your opinion, in what ways could the Hatch schools do a better 
Job than they are now dohuc? 

VI. AGBICULtURE 

1« Are farm organizations active in the Hatch oommunity? Yes^^^No^ 
CXhe r 

2« (If yea) How do ttMse orgaidaattons help farmers in the. community? 



3, Who is the County AgMt for your county? . 

4« Who is the local high school teacher of vocational agriculture ? 



V What Govonment agencies 'are active ia tbe community area? 



6. What do 3rouo«msider to be three of the inost important problems of 
fMcmerstntheHatohoommmittv? 1 ) 

7» Wluct newapaj^rs and m^^ 



8. What radio and TV stations do you listen to mo8t?_ . 

9. In your opinion, vfho are three of the most important form leaders 

in the Hatch school community? 1) 2 ) ' 

3) 

10. What new Agriculture practices have you adopted in the past 5 years ? 



11. Where did you first hear about this new practice? 

12. What or who influienoed you most to try this new practice? 



13. How active are 4H Chibs in the community? Very aotlve Fairly 
active Not very active 

14. How active is the local vo-ag and FFA program? Very active 
Fftirly activ e N ot very active 

15. How active is the local Hana Demonstration Club? Very active 
Fairly activ e N ot very activ e 

Vn, BUSINESS AND DEVELOPMENT 

1. hi the last five years do youieel that this community has had: 

1. An increase in bnsiness 

2 . A ^crease in business 

3 . No change 
4. Don^tknofw 

2. Do you feel that Btatoh is losing customers as a result of the expan- 
sion of shoppU^s centers arouni4.Iias Cruoes? Yes N o Don't know 

8» If you were going to borrow money, where would you borrow it from ? 



4. la your opAidon, is there adeqMate credit available in Hatch to meet 
the needif of j^^o^^ Yes_ 

N o-. t)^ilBB^ 

5. Whei^ do yo^"^^ of the fbllowtaig things? Why do you 
r- go tiiere (for v^re they 

goi^:^^^p^ 





naion 


Conununily 
JLasCfliflfifl, 


' or Towii 
(JDaming 


other 


Comments 


a« Groceries 












h. Drugs 












c. Clo^iur 












dL Hsrdwsre 












e« Gas and Auto Servke 












f • ADDUanoes and S^iruM 


ure 











Reasons for going to tbB looatlon named: 

1« Beliable and trusted stores 6« Easier parking 

2. Convenienoe ?• Easy to drive 

3. Better servioes.. 8, Patronise local people 

4. Lower prices 9« Othe r 

5. Wider selection ; 

(e3q;>lain) 

6. In your opinion, are people in your comnwnlly Interested in fiirther 
growlh and devetopment? Ye s No Other 

7. What community organization is the most influential in getting things 
done? ' 

Vin. PARTICIPATION m ORGANIZATIONS 

We are also interested in finding out wfcat organizations the people in 
the area belong to* Would you tell me vAiat organisations you and your 
family belong to and participate in. (Aidlcate who participates with 
F-fiunily, H-tattsbani, W-^wiCe.) 



Where 



Church 



sunoay scnooA 
Lions - : 



Attendance 



Often 



Occas- 
lonally 



Rarely 



Tenure of 
Membership 



Remarks 



Ametilcatt Legipn 



Masons^ i£a8^ Etc* 
Garden^CSBbt ^ 



nunn Burewi 



ipnorottps 



Adutt^leMtar inyw 



Uki^p0< A^p^fOs cr ChesET^ 
Red^imsi^^ iblio; Heart 
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IX. Q6NERAL 

!• Who are tiieliBniilles you visit regularly? 

Name of Family Location Dietanoe 



2, We have talked about leadership with reference to speoiflo areas 
of the community life such as schools, business, agriculture, etc. 
This question is in reference to the entire Hatch School Community, 
Which per8(»s do you feel have the most Influence when decisions 
are made which affoct the entire community? 

Name Occupation 



EXHIBIT B 

A STUDY OF THE RUBAL CHURCH IN FOUR OHIO COUNTIES 
(Coshocton, Guerns&y, Harrison, and Tuscarawas) 

Sumnxer 1963 

Conducted by the Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, The Ohio State University 
in cooperation with 
The Four County Ihterdenominational Planning and Strategy Committee 

I. nj TRODU CTOON 

1. Schedule Number^ _Pate Jhtervlewer 



2, Ihterviewee Address 



3. Township^ jCounty 



4, Place of residence: F arm R ural Non-far m T own 

6, Do you own this place? y es no 

6i How long have you lived here? years 

7. Where else have you lived? (Place and what years) ' 

Town and State Years 



a. 
b. 

0. 



n, FAMILY INFORMATIOW 

1, How many people are there in your household? 



2. PleasiB help me coiqplete the following table? (Tvan page over 



I 

i 
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Rela^onship 
to head 


Sex 
(M-F) 


Age last 
Birthdffir 


Marital 
Batus * 


Education 


Church Membi 
(Yes-No) 


Head 
a. Male 












Head 
br Female 












c« 












d. 












e. 












f. 












e. 













^Ijf-Marrlsd; Sep- Separated; DDivorced; W-Widowed; Nev-Never Married 
""''Llet the highest grade of education completed. 



3.What is the husband's oooupation? 

a. Primary (major source of income):. 

b. Secondary; 



4. What is the wife*s occupation? 

a. Primary (Major source of income or time):. 

b. Secondary: 



5. Next we are interested in knowing where your family does its shopping. Where 
do you go for each of the following things? 



Item 



Place (Town and Country) 



a. Groceries 

b. Medical care 

c. Clothing 

d. Hardware 

e. Auto service 

f. Aiqidiances and fiirniture 

g. BaiddDg 

h. School 




e* Hae ijB Fanii^ Income includes 



■igfSm'^it^^ and any other 
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(Hand card to respondent, tben check appropriate category) 



a* 


Under $1000 


h. 


7000 to 8000 


b. 


1000 to 2000 


i. 


8000 to 9000 


0. 


2000 to 3000 


J. 


9000 to 10000 


d. 


3000 to 4000 


k. 


10000 to 15000 


e. 


4000 to 5000 


I. 


15000 to 25000 


f. 


5000 to 6000 


Bk 


25000 or over 


8* 


6000 to 7000 




Don't know 



m. THE CHURCH 

A. For church membera or ImsbandAylfe who is a member^ 

U What Is the name of the oongre^atton of which you and/or your husband/ 
wife are a mendber? 

bterviewee HusbandA^ife 
a» Name: ' 



b» Denomination: 



2» Ifowfte is this congregation from where you live? M iles 

3» How many times have you (or btuband/wlfe) attended Sunday religious 
services in a church oiher than the one to wbieh you belong in the past 
three months? T imes 

a« What is the name of the church you attend most? 

h. What denomination?. 

e. How &r is this congregation item where you Uve? Miles 

4^ Does your tandty give money to a church? Yes N o 

a* About how much, on the average, do you give each week? $ 

b. Do jrou make a yearly pledge to a church? y e s n o 

5, Wby do you (or hudtiand Aidfe) belong to a^ 

(Ask as an open ended qjuestion, categorize the wswers, and ruk the 
first two* 

Check Rank Reason 

a# Grew up in tt 

b» ■ BeUwit has the best dcK^ 

o. . : - '■ ' IliOte t^^ 

dt -v •• .' . tt ^sthe ci^ us 



I 
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e, O ther (List). 



f . O ther (List). 



g* , O ther (List). 



(SKIP TO QUESTION "D") 



!• Have you (or husbandAvlfe) attended Sunday religious services in the past 

three months? Yes N o 

(IF THE PERSON HAS ATTENDED SUNDAY RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN THE 
PAST THREE MONTHS, CONTINUE WITH QUESTIONS UNDER "B", IF THE 
PERSON HAS NOT ATTENDED SUNDAY RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN THE PAST 
THREE MONTHS, SKIP TO "C") 

2« How many times have you attended Sunday religious services in the past 



3, How fur is this congregation trtmi where you live? Miles 

3, Dees your fan^ give money to a bfaurch? Yes No 

a. About how muoh, on the average, ^o you give each week? $_ 



b. Do you make a yearly pledge to a church? Y es No 

4» Do you have a denominal preference? Y es _No 

a, - What denowifnation? 

b. What congiregatton? 



5, Why doyou (or ^sband/vi^fb) attend^^^^a^^^ (Read as 

an open ended qjuestion* catogorira the^ a^ and rank the first two) 

' Sheck . Baxk Reasco 




For persons who are not church members or husband/wife who is not a 1 
member; 



three months? T imes I 

a. What is, the name of the church you attended most? 

b. What denmnination? 
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g, Other (Llet) 



h. 



Other (list). 



i. 



Otber (List) 



J>, For all respondents 

!• How often has your church held Sunday school !n the pajt year? 



0.. 



_Never 

. Once a month 
Twice a month 



d. T hree ttoi^^s a motuh 

e. E very Sunday 

f. Less than otioe a month 



2. What'percentage of meettaigs held did you attend in the past year? 



.60 to 76% 
76 and over 



a, ^._,J*)ne 

b, Less than 26% 

c, 25 to 60% 



3. How often has your church held Sunday worship and preaching services 
in the past year? 



K 



_Never 

JLess tha^a once a mooth 
Once a month 



JTwice a month 
Jlhree times a month 
Every Sunday 



4« What percentage of these services have you attended in the past year? 



a. N one 

b. L ess than 25% 

c. 25 to 60%^. 



d, 60-to76% 

e. 76-100% and over 



5. How often has your chilrch held mid-week services in the past year? 



a. N ever 

b. O nce a month 

c. _ Less flian oi^ce a month 

d. Twice a month 



e. T hree times a month 

L E very week 

g. M ore than once a week 



6. What percentage 6f these services have you attended (those for your age 
group) in llie part year ? 



a, None d, ^50*o75% 

b, Less than 26% e. 75-100% and over 

0. 2 6 to 50% 

7, Why do some people in your oommunity not go to ohuroh? (Read as an 
open ended question, oatagorize the answers, and rank the first two) 

Check Rank Reason 

a« Lade of interest 

b, Don't feel need 

c, Laziness 

d, No time due to work 

e, Disbelief in teachings 

f, Don't like the minister 

g, Don't like the people who go there 

h, Never taught to go 

U Can't affoxdto 

j« Never invited 

k, No transportation 

1. Don't believe it's wor&while 

m. Other (List) 



n, Other (List) 



&, Other (List) 



8* Do you think the country church could close its doors without serious loss 
to rural life? Yes N o 

a. If "no", why do you think the church is needed in rural communities ? 
(/Isk as an open ended question, oatagorize answers, and rank the 
first two) 

il) Improves individuals 

(Zi bnproves community 

(3) Fills spiritual needs 

(4) ■ _____ Proyldep religious education 

(5) Good Influeiioe on youth 

(6) Pioyidea feUowsU^^ 

if) Foundation of the home 

(8) Helps children 

(8) ^^ ^^ 

(10) Other (ijatt 



. i*r?**^»!:l.•^■^•;••:^'.<*^^••'>?v^•.v'^^ 
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<U) 



Other (List) 



(12), 



Other (List). 



■■■■■■■ 

f:^- -:- - v: 



h. If "YesV wbydldyousgyfhat? 



9» Next, I will ask you some questions about the faolUties and program 
of your congregation* Do you think it curraitfy has the following? 

Yes No DK DA 

a» Building to good repair • 

b. Well kept dmrch grounds 

o» SepMate SS rooms for mo^ ■ ■ 

d. Social rooms for church dinners, etc* . 

e* A nursery ' 



f. Kitchen ^Abilities 

g. Bmi^^ 
h^ In^^ 
i« A g^<^^^ 

k^ A piwspB^ 

U Special 

■';-;';tea^^ 
m» Rebriie^dib^^^^ 

n*; A ;m^^ ■>:;;,' 

'0«..A<8^^ 

■p*"'^AMi;ti^ 



m 




men 



ERIC 
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aa. *i|jpd«*s chttvolk colleges 

bb« Supports homes for aged 

CO, Growing in number of members 

dd. Visitation to the shut-ins 

ee. Special programff for special da{8. 



Yes No DK DA 



ft. Every member canvas for pledges of 

money 



10» What is the membership of your congregation? Members 

11. Do you think it is: TbospaU; too big; Just right? 

12. About what Js the average attendance at Sunday religious services 
at your church? 



a. 

b.. 

o._ 



_SS 

jDhurch 

_Mid-«eek services 



13. What yearly "cash salary" do you think a fiiU-time minister should oet 
from his churah(s)? 



a. N one 

b. J^lr$5d0 

o,_ _50pt6 1000 

d. _ J^^OOO to 2000 

e. 2 000 to 3000 

f. 3 000 to 4000 



ft. 
h. 

1.. 

J.. 



.4000 to 5000 
_5000to6000 



_6000 and over 
J>on*tknow 
_Other: 



14. What year]y"cash salary" does your minister get from his ohurch(8) ? 



a. N one 
bw ^ i^SOO 

c s botbiboo 

d. i b(fo;fe^2b06 

e. i 2 6ob'to 3000 

t s bbbi^Mibo 



g. 4 000 to 5000 

h^ 5000 to 6000 

1. 6 000 aiid over 

i. D on't know 

k. Other; 



15. Is this iiis ody sourbe bf inoome? Yes No Don't know No mliu 




' 16r ;:'l>6^'y|ou;-i^^ 
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18. What would you say the three major social problems of your c/^mmunlty 
are, i. e. , what is it that bothers or hinders the beat type of Ufe here ? 

a. 

b. \ ^ 

o, 

19. Have the oongregattOQSiof your community done anything in the past year 
to improve these problem situations? Yes No Don't know 

20. U "yes", what have they done? 

a* r ■ 

b. , 

e. ■_ 

21. ff the oongregatioiBof your community have done nothing in the past 
year to improve these problem situations, how do you think they could 
help? 

a, . 

b. ■ " • 

■/ o. • , 

22o What vmiA you si^y axe fhe fhxee most important tfaliigs your oongregatipn 
has done for tiie world beyond your looal communis in fhe past year? 
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1. 
J. 

u 



Getmo>re money 

Have more cooperation between congregations of 
the same denomination 

Have more cooperation between congregations of 

differen-fe denominations 

Have some organic merger between different 

denominations 

Develop a federated type congregation 
Have a better youtb program 
Have a better mentis program 
Have a better wcnnen*8 program 

Other (List) 

aher (List) / • 

Other (List). ■ 



24. What do you think the ftitore of your congregation is, say 10-15 years 
from now? 



a« ^ Qrow as a denominational church 

b. S tay aboot the same 

o. G o out of exlatence 

d, M erite with another congregation of your own dencmiination 

e. M eriro with anotfaer congregation of a ditferent denomination 

U O ther (Ms O 

g. d tber (iiis tt 



I 
I 

I 

\ 

} 

i 



EXHIBIT C 



THE HATCH VALLEY AND SURROUNDING TOWNS 




